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S(:i:\'i-: I 

Carolyn is a young Irish-American kindergarten teacher 
who lias been teaching for five years. The school at 
wliicli she has taught has been a predominantly white, 
middle-class school in a ciuiet neighborhood in N^w England. 
However, because of recent redistricf ing, the school popula- 
tion now includes ciiildren from a housing project not far 
away. Tiiese children are almost exclusively poor and black. 
Thus, Carolyn and the other teachers in the school are newly 
faced with a population of children with whom they are com- 
pletely unfamiliar. 

I am working on a research project with Carolyn. Slie has 
asked me to observe a little boy named Anthony, a five-year- 
okl black child from "the projects," whom she has defined as a 
child with behavioral, learning, and language problems. She 
wants to use the results of my observations to "get him help." 

In my observations of Anthony in the classroom, I have 
noticed rliar he gets almost no positive feedback during the 
course of a day, and instead receives a tremendous number ot 
negative comments. I have taken Anthony out into the hall- 
way several times to talk and play privately so as to get a bet- 
ter assessment of his actual abilities. The following dialogue is 
taken from a transcript (>f my conference with Ciarolyn about 
mv observations. I am attempting ro point out some of 
Authonv's posit ive points to Carolyn: 
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L: Anthony told me that he Hked school and that his favorite 
thing in his class was group time. 

C: That's amazing, since he can't sit still in it. He just says 
anything sometimes. In rhe morning he's OK; after nap 
he's impossible. 

* * 

L: He's really talking more, it seemsl 

C: He's probably never allowed to talk at home. He needs 
commimicative experience. 1 was thinking of referring him 
to a speech therapist. He probably never even got to use 
scissors at home. 

* * * 

L: He told me about his cousin he plays with after school. It 
seems he really does have things to talk about. 

C;: It's unfortunate, but I don't think he even knows what 
family means. Some v/f these kids don't know who their 
lousins are and who their brothers and sisters are. 

S( i:ni- H 

(-harles is a three-year-ald African-American boy who likes a 
little white girl in my daughter's nursery school class. Like 
most three-year-olds, his affection is expressed as much with 
hugs as with hits. One morning ! iu)tict' that (Iharles has been 
hovering around Kelly, his special friend. He grabs her from 
ehind and tries to give her a bear hug. 'When she protests, 
ihc teacher tells him to stop. A short time later he returns to 
her table to try to kiss her on the cheek. She protests again and 
the teacher puts him in "time-out." I comment to the teacher 
with a smile that ("iiarles certainly seems tC) have a little crush 
on Kelly. She frowns and replies tiiat his behavior is "way out 
of line." She continues with disgust in her voice, "Sometimes 
w hat he does just looks like lust. " 
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One- evening; 1 receive a telephone call from Terrence's mother, 
whi.) is near tears, A singl':- parent, she has struggled to put her 
acatlemitally talented tburteen-year-old African-American 
son m a predominantly white private school. As an involved 
parent, she has spoken to each of his teachers several times 
tlursng the hrst few months of school, all of whom assured her 
that Tern-nce was doing "just fine." When the first quarter's 
rc port cartls were issued, she observed with dismay a report 
filletl with C;s and Ds. She immediately went to talk to his 
teat hers. When asked how they could have said he was doing 
line when his grades were so low, each of them gave her some 
MTsKin of the same answer; "Why are you so upset? For him, 
( 's .ire great. >'ou shouldn't try to push him so much." 

As 1 livetl through each of these scenarios, a familiar sense of 
dreatl liosetl in around me: m) throat constricted, my eyes 
liurncti, 1 iounti it hard to breathe. 1 have faced this fog too 
nianv tunes in my ca.eer in education. It is a deadly fog 
tornnxi when the cold mist of bias and ignorance meets the 
w.uin Vita! realitv of children of color in many of our schools. 
If IS the result of coming iace-to-face with the teachers, the 
l^ss ( hologists, the school administrators who look at "other 
proiile s ( hildren ' and see damaged and dangerous caricatures 
(li ihc vulnerable antl impressionable beings before them. 

But we cannot blame the schools alone. We live in a society 
that nurtures ami maintains stereotypes: we are all bombarded 
iLuK, tor instance, with the port rayal of the young black mak- 
,is nionster. When we see a group of young black men, we lock 
I 111 r tat tloors, cross to the other side of the street, or clutch our 
iiaiulb.H-s. We are constantly told of the one out of tour black 
null who IS irivolvul with the prison system - but what about 
the three out oi'lour who are not? During a major storrn this 
|\ist winte r, a group of young black men in my neighborhood 
sl'i-nt the dav freeing cars that were stuck in the ice. When tlo 
\M see I heir li\ es portrayed on the six o'clock news? 

.1 result of living in this society, their teachers make 
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big assumptions about Anthony, Charles, and Terrence. They 
judge their actions, words, intellects, families, and communi- 
ties as inadequate at best, as collections of pathologies at 
worst. These stories can be justifiably interpreted as examples 
ot racism. However v.ilid that interpretation may be, it is 
insufficient, tor it gives us no clue as to how to resolve the 
problem. Indeed, these views are not limited to white adults. 
In my experience in predominantly black school districts, the 
middle-class African-American teachers who do not identify 
with the poor African-American students they teach may hold 
similarly damaging stereotypes. These adults probably are not 
bad people. They do not wish to damage children; indeed, 
they likely see themselves as wanting to help. Yet they are 
totally unable to perceive those different from themselves 
except through their own culturally clouded vision. In my 
experience, they are not alone. 

We all carry worlds in our heads, and those worlds are 
decidedly different. We educators set out to teach, but how 
can we reach the worlds of others when we don't even know 
they exist.-* Indeed, many ot us don't even realize that our own 
worlds exist only in our heads and in the cultural institutions 
we have built to support them. It is as if we are in the middle 
ot a great computer-generated virtual reality game, but the 
"realities" displayed in various participants' minds are 
entirely different terrains. When one player moves right and 
up a hill, the other player perceives him as moving left and 
into a river. 

What are we really doing to better educate poor children and 
children of color!'' Sporadically we hear of "minorities" scoring 
liigher in basic skills, but on the same newspaper page we're 
informed of their dismal showing in higher-order thinking 
skills. We hear ot the occasional school exemplifying urban 
excellence, but we are inundated with stories of inner-city mass 
failure, student violence, and soaring drop-out rates. We are 
iieartened by new attempts at school improvement - better 
teacher education, higiier standard.^:, revised curricula - even 
while teachers of color are disappearing from the workforce and 
fiscal cutbacks increase class sizes, decimate critical insrruc- 
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rionai programs, and make it impossible to repair the buildings 
that are literally foiling down around our children's heads. 

What should we be doing? The answers, I believe, lie not in 
a proliferation of new reform programs but in some basic 
understandings of who we are and how we are connected to 
and disconnected from one another. I have come to some of 
those understandings through my own attempts to under- 
stand my place in this country as an African-American 
woman: I am the offspring of a teacher in a colored high school 
in pre-integration Louisiana ynd a man who received his GED 
diploma in his fortieth year, only to die of kidney failure at the 
age of forty-seven because the "colored ward" was not permit- 
ted to use the dialysis machine. I am the frightened teenager 
who was part of the first wave of black students to integrate 
hostile white high schools. I am the college student of the 
1 970s whose political and ethical perspectives were developed 
against the backdrop of the struggle for black liberation and 
the war in Vietnam. I am the panicked mother of a five-year- 
old soon to enter an urban public school system where I can no 
longer buffer her from damaging perspectives. I am the 
teacher of many diverse students - from African-American 
todcllers to Papua New Guinean preschoolers, and from His- 
panic middle-schoolers to European-American college stu- 
dents, to Native Alaskan teachers. 

The essays included in this book chronicle my journey into 
understandmg other worlds, journeys that involved learning 
to see, albeit dimly, through the haze of my own cultural 
lenses. In that blurred view, 1 have come to understand that 
power plays a critical role in our society and in our educational 
system. The worldviews of those with privileged positions are 
taken as the only reality, while the worldviews of those less 
powerful are dismissed as inconsequential. Indeed, in the edu- 
cational institutions of this country, the possibilities for poor 
people and for people of color to define themselves, to deter- 
mine the self each should be, involve a power that lies outside 
of the self. It is others who determine how they should act, 
how they are to be judged. When one "we" gets to determine 
standards for all "wes," then some "wes" are in trouble! 
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The book is divided into rhree parts. The first contains two 
articles originally published in the HarViird Educational Rn'im- 
which stirred a great deal of controversy because they chal- 
lenged aspects of popular approaches to literacy. "Process 
writing" and "whole language" advocates believed me to be 
attacking their "progressive" and "child-centered" methods of 
instruction, while I saw myself as struggling to figure out why 
some children of color in classrooms utilizing these method- 
ologies were not learning to read and write, not acquiring the 
"codes of power" necessary for success in this society. These 
articles also questioned why teachers and parents of color were 
so seldom included in the conversations about what was good 
tor their children. The third essay in Part i describes another 
aspect oi my thinking, one that has seldom been considered in 
critiques of my work: even while teachers provide access to the 
"codes of power" represented by acquiring facility in "stan- 
dard edited English," they must also value and make use in 
the classroom of the language and culture children bring from 
home. 

Part 2 tries to find the origins of some of these views in my 
experiences and research, particularly through my work in 
Papua New Guinea and Alaska, where I learned to see the 
work! through the eyes of those with very different histories. 
It was in those two settings that I first understood the need to 
step outside of myself and my beliefs in order to allow the per- 
spectives of others to filter in. This part also includes a 
description ol the results of research on the views and atti- 
tudes of teachers of color about their teacher education and 
subsequent teaching careers. With the number of students of 
color increasing in our public school systems every year, even 
as the number of teachers of color drops, I believe it is essential 
that we go directly to these seldom-asked teachers to identify 
the problems as.sociated with their entering and remaining in 
the teaching profession. 

Parr 3 offers some thoughts on solutions and di^-ctions for 
our future as educators. I am not immodest enough to believe 
that i have the answers to the myriad problems facing educa- 
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tion, but I do hope rh;it these essays su^y^est some ii venues tor 
those working to find solutions. One piece is directed specifi- 
cally to teachers on teaching literacy to disenfranchised stu- 
dents. Another presents recommendations to policy makers 
for making the assessment ot" teachers more sensitive to issues 
of cultural difference. The last part concludes with a more 
general essay on multicultural education, given as the Charles 
H. Thompson Lecture at Howard University, which I hope 
will interest people concerned with the improvement oi edu- 
cation for those least well served by the public education sys- 
tem in this country. 
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Controversies Revisited 



Controversies Revisited 



The essays, in this section wm urittcii for u vurii't) uj pinfosts. 
'I'ukm together, the) reflect my beliefs iihmtt eclncc^tiuy^ children 
of color, particularly Africctii-Americau children, in what for 
them are often alienating environments. The first two were 
written while I was in the throes of struggling to adapt to an 
alien environment myself- at the University oj Alaska. Fair- 
hanks I UAF). where I was involved in teacher training. It was 
tlxre that I first found myself in a completely tchite professional 
setting. Although there u\re a fetv students of color. Sative 
Alaskan and African-American. I was the only African- 
American u omaii faculty member at any oj the three campuses oj 
the University of Alaska. I was confused by the positions artic- 
ulated by man-) of my colleagues, and I jound them jar removed 
from my own biliejs about education. 

On one side there were the conservative traditionalists. These 
faculty members were of en most critical oj students who were not 
a part of the mainstream, and they frequently questioned the.U' 
studi nts ' capacity to heconu teachers. Ij asked to define their own 
role, these academicians wouhl likely define themselves as tlx 
upholders of traditional academic standards. One oj these jac- 
ulty members told a group of Native Alaskan students who 
wanted the university topnn idi a more culturally nleunt ulu- 
cation that it was not the purpose of UAF to serve the needs oj 
Nativis - so if they were interested in that kiiul oj education, 
the) had better start their ou n university. 

On the other side Were the anthropologically oriented 'iberal s. 
V/'iw f./iUII] »iii>d>i.rs. uh'' iduilifiul styiDiy^ly u/l/'l/h ,\',////r 
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ALiskuii stiidiuti. iiiu thiir raU iis i nift/>/ii iiKirt: opportiin 'iths 
Jdf Siilin ALnh-cDis tn hnaniv artijml tn tijiuh in their own lil- 
Li^i- cnninuaiilici. Althnugl) I artc/i///) Jc/t w/n at hnme with 
ihL- [uiliiics iij thcsc oi/lt dfiuo. I u j.^ tmnhU tl thcit. in their 
i/ttc/i/pt t(i ctlehriitc Nc/t/re culture, nuiuy of thtiii bdieixJ it 
;niiiii i::siir} - ax'ii Jdiiicifiiiii^ - to leach Ki/tiie st/icients the 
sk-ilh the) wmild need t<i sini iiv in the /i/ri^er societ): 

One St/tii e .\t//dent C'iM/>/c/ined t<i me that some af these fuc- 
iilt) memhers uvrc teachint^ .W/tires only jlxmt Kcitire cifltnre 
- thi mil) topic in u hich the professors thoui^ht the) needed to he 
schooled in order to tejch in Satire lilLiges. She felt that she 
and l.hr jellow Xatii e students were not leamini^ how to teach 
math, riadini^. or science. HowcoitUl i ilLij^e kids compete if 
thi n- tiachers <lidn't knou hoic to teach academic subject mat- 
ter.- And. sl.h cinitinued. what ahuut Katii e teachers who chose 
not to ti.,ich in r/7A/(;t( /;/// in town, where their students would 
Ih children oj all ethnicitiisl- What icere the) learnini^ that 
u ould help thim hvco>nL trul) cnnpttLnt tiachers in an) settint^.^ 

I alio hc/d doul)t< abmit what u e as a jacult). visitors as ti e 
u 1 ri to thi rei;ion. kncic about teachii/i[ people to ttach in their 
on n com/nunitiL.\. I /ilt I had bein ulucat^d awa) from how best 
to tiach in m) own conimunit) b) u ill-meanini^ libirals. and I 
\iw the unitxr\it) a': possibl) nplicating that injustice. 

I-indin\.i m) it// at odds with colleaiiues of both persuasions. I 
u as furthu- fh-rturlhd h) what / saic haf^peniny, to children of 
culorand tiachen oj color in thi r</irb,/nks schools. Just like tlh' 
parmts. teachir\ and children of color in E</st Coast cities / 
t nitid jor conjirenceu i\atit e Alaskans had little voice in 
iktLrmininy^ what should happen to their children. White con- 
HTiatii es and liberals u vre hjttliny^ each other over what was 
'^ond ]or tlhsi "other fhoph 'i children. " trhile excliidiiii^Jrom tlx 
Conversation thosL with the most to \^ain or hiSi b) its <nitconn. 

7 /)/.! drama, thouy^h pla)ed out in man) educational arenas. 
ua\ ofttn Lnactid in ciicLivis of teaclnrs who embriiced a new 
instructional niethodoloy^) - naniel). writing fmicess approaches 
t" literac). sfiarkidb) thi uork of Donalil Graves and others in 
i\civ I-.nt^land. Bicaun of m) positinii ii litu\ic\ in.^tructor at 
llh ,;ni!iiat]. I ua- Uil/aiiari of thi approaih. and kmu 
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nuni) (ij its pru/KiHe'/ts. Tht "process ,/p/ir(u/Llj" pra/wsci/ ii/ pdn 
thill it-cu htrs shoi/IJ juciis niun un tlx- hiygtr (ognit 'm proccssts 
dj u rit 'niy^ than salcly un aivrtutinn tin pnuli/ds. liispinJ b\ 
writings nj Griirts an J others, groups oj teachers all onr the 
country, dei dopul grass-roots tirgaiiizatio)is to advance the con- 
cept . By the time these essa)S icere written, there were many c/t\ 
or state "writing projects" in ichich teachen took major roles in 
sharing their expertise u iti) other teachers, and a natio)ial 
organization had hem jounded. 

I u rate "Skills and Other Dilemmas oJ a Progressive Black- 
Educator" initiidh as a letter to ii Vniiersity oj ALiskti jiic- 
ult) collci/gue to la) out my concerns with the writing project 
movement and to detail the Jrustratiuns nuin\ tiachers oj color 
jelt at being excluded jrom educational dialogue - in tl.iis case, 
the dialogue about liti rac) instruction. 

When that short pieCi- ii as later pj/blishiil i/i an artich in tk 
HiirvartI Ediicarioniil Review in n)H6. I iia.\ unpripiirid 
for the intense intcrist i///il controvir.^) it genirattd. Writing 
project men/birs acro\) the counti') were ///cinsid. Dispiti my 
attempt'! to sa) that we muu not abandmi tin vir\ good ideas oj 
the process approach, but must be open to modification based on 
the Voices of parents and educators o/ color the) perciiiid me as 
unequivocally iittacking thiir icork. Ma//) , \lrica//-/\n/irica//s. 
0// tlh other ha//d. tidd n/c I had i//ade public beliels tlx) 
thouglit )/o o//e ilsi sl.hiriil. I riu/l id /ron/ all oiw t/h 

country Ajrica//-An/erica// teachers tha\/k<,d ///l j<ir writi//g 
about tl.h/r experieUii. and so//a- u/>ite teachnw ;croti that tlh 
article helped thi/n ide//tij) proble/ns I/: their <nv// classroon/s: 
)et ///,///) cj/festioz/id ///) ///otivi/tio// i// attt/cki/ig a irill-/ni,//////g 
progra/n that had the best i//terests oj all ch/ldre// at lk,/rt. 

As a ris/ilt oj the control er.\). I Kas askid to g/ve a ke)//oti 
spieih lit the I 'niveisit) oj Penns)lva//ia's lithnograph) Co//- 
/I'lWii i/i H)S-'. The second ,/rticle i// thi\ part. "I'lh Silei/ad 
Dialogui: Power a//d Pcilag"g) i// f.duciitii/g Otlnr Pioph\ 
(J)ildren " i\ a Virsio// of that spiech. I'hat it woiiLl Uir lU// 
wore contioi er\) tlhi// its pridtCi ssor /night havi l/ei// jinx san b) 
tlh riciit/o// oj tlh aUilii//Ci to tlh jhich. Aniiiht ,1// iniiUrcur- 
nol oj uh/spirul disappnnal. <i//i ub/ii iii'>ua//roH to sa) that 
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/ ims lying to suggest that black teachers weren't happy: I was 
Just try ing to stir up trouble where none existed. Sei'eral of the 
African-American teachers in the audience loudly and passion- 
ately challeng"d her position. W^hen the session U'as ended due to 
scheduling constraints, the passion continued. I found the 
u oDian who had challenged nie sobbing in the bathroom, sur- 
rounded by a group of consoling white women. According to pro- 
fessors I encounter at national conferences who use the article in 
their classes, student respon.^e is often as inlatile. 

These two articles, often considered a set. are among the 
tu ent\ articles that have received the most requests for reprints 
in the history of the Harvard Educational Review. Even 
though they u ere published in n)H6 and n)88. the controver- 
uts surrounding them continue. In a conversation on a computer 
nttu ork brought to my attention by a graduate student, one 
renowned u hite liberal literacy expert recently accused me of 
joining tin ulucational far right with what he perceived as my 
critiques of his educational agenda. Other computer conversa- 
tions hau includid defensi.s (f my position by some white schol- 
ars, particularly those with a great deal of experience in 
communities of color and by African-American graduate stu- 
dents who seem to find it liberating to see in print positions they 
held prior to graduate school but fir which/ they found little or 
no support from most of their professors. 

Most gratifying to me have been thost Utters from teachers, 
u hite and black, who have struggled to find more effective way v 
/" teach children of color but diwivered current popular educa- 
tion practices to be inadequate. When they questioned the effi- 
cacy of tlx neic programs in university classrooms, in in-service 
U'ssions. or in the teacher's lounge, they found their voices 
siUnced. ()ne Afr/can-American teacher. Opal Davis Dawson, 
trroti that in her university class she was able to use some of the 
words in the a> \le to force her white colleague'^ into a conversa- 
tion about culture that they had formerly nfiiud to hold. She 
u rnti . 

As \(iu s.ml 111 yiiur .irikli', ilicy always Ici'l tlii'y know wliai s 
Ix st t(ir cviTyoiu- VCVll I must say I put sornctliiiig on tlicir 
niituls I'nr .ill ( iiiirc sctiicsicr, iIicn liail suuI>Im(I me aiul 
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ihdULiht tlii-y wi-rt- tlic ultim.iti-. I must .Klmit not niaiiv 
>p(iki- ui nu' .liter rliat night, but tlu-n tlu-v ni-vi-r rc.ilK spoki- 
IxUirc. As tor my .yr.uic, I rici-ivcil an A! 1 tilt that vou 
m.'t.-tici.i to know that story Ix-canst- you were my insisiration. 

;-\ niitlk i- i^nh///,/ti- stihitut at tlx time. M./ry^arct Mi'Li/s/u>/i/. 
u iiitL .HiLi\il nn thiiii^ht-pydviikiiii:^ Utters that tun- npfiSDi- 
tjtiiL iif (ithii- Utters I mill uhite tejehers. She deta'diJ her 
/>//y.ht j.s J u hite student frum </ Uiw-iiicoini' jiiinil) uho dlsu 
hjj d uarUU ieu- iihuiisisteiit with htr university 's tdk-L nil 
lihdt is thi hest instruct lull jur puor students. She Joioid these 
jrticUy Mtppurtnl her effurts to cUiriJy her pasitioih and make 
them kiKiu n. 

At fir't ridd/ny. thiSt tua artieUs ma) appear at ndds with 
tht iiUdS LXpriSsed in the third piiee in this section. "Ldi/i^uaf^e 
Dirersit) and Leariiiny^." which uas arii^ina/i) pnhlished in 
I yc;i ) in a Satiaiial Cuiiiicil >)] Ttachers of Ei/i^iish roiunn that 
tiicined I'll Uin\iiiay.^L tn the cUtssrimm. Explicitl) stated in Ixith 
tariiir ar:iJi.s is thi caUt/t that luitl.kr positiiiii ~ iieitl.ier \kilU 
nur pruCi.ss. lihiral imr consenatiie - is snfjicient in and uf itself. 
)l! ii/aii) idiicdturs insist an dichntomizin^ m] ideas, mal-n/i^ nu 
a priipiiiunt nra lUtractar tif mu ar awithir perspectin. 

I UhlinU thi.s third articU hiretamaki ixplicit tlx halanci I 
actiiall) adi'icati. I do imt lUmainU <ini u hiteiicadeinic sditU 
that chiUlrin nj culur i^iic ///' u hat the) are tn hecoiiu st'inethini; 
ilsi. Snr iln I. a.\ he Cdiitiiiiiid. "nj-.ct the oincept tl.hit liberatiun 
jur pour k ids ami I monistic minuntu i starts u ith acceptini^ 
il.hir citltnrt iiihl /an}^nai;i ami htlp/n}^ thiin tu build on it. " 
IndLLil. that /< what I do adiocati. 
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Skills and 
Other Dilemmas of a 
Progressive 
Black Educator 

Why do the refrains of progressive educational move- 
ments seem lacking in the diverse harmonies, the 
variegated rhythms, and the shades of tone 
expected in a truly heterogeneous chorus? Why do we hear so 
little representation from the multicultural voices which 
comprise the present-day American educational scene? 

These questions have surfaced anew as I begin my third 
year ot university "protessoring" after having graduated from 
a prestigious university known for its progressive school of 
education. My family back in Louisiana is very proud about all 
ot that, but still they find me rather tedious. They say things 
like, "She just got here and she's locked up in that room with a 
bunch ot papers talking about she's gotta finish some article. I 
don't know why she bothers to come home." Or, "I didn't ask 
you about what any research said, what do you think?! " 

I once shared my family's skepticism of academia. I remem- 
ber asking myself in the first few months of my graduate school 
career, "Why is it these theories never seem to be talking about 
me? " But by graduation time many of my fellow minority stu- 
dents and I had become svcll trained: wc had learned alternate 
ways ot viewing the world, coaxed memories of life in our com- 
murities into torms v/hich fit into the categories created by 
acadeniic researchers and theoreticians, and internalized belief 
systems that otten belied our owi experiences. 

I learned a lot in graduate schoc!. For one thing I learned 
that people acquire a new dialect most effectively through 
interattion with speakers of that dialect, not through being 
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constantly corrected. Of course, when I was growing up, my 
mother and my teachers in the pre-integration, poor black 
Catholic school that I attended corrected every other word I 
uttered in their effort to coerce my Black English into some- 
times hypercorrect Standard English torms acceptable to 
black nuns in Catholic schools. Yet, I learned to speak and 
write in Standard English. 

I also learned in graduate school that people learn to write 
not by being taught "skills" and grammar, but by "writing in 
meaningful contexts." In elementary school I diagrammed 
thousands of sentences, filled in tens ot thousands of blanks, 
and never wrote any text longer than two sentences until I was 
in the tenth grade of high school. I have been told by my pro- 
fessors that I am a good writer. (One, when told about my 
poor community and segregated, skill-based schooling, even 
went so far as to say, "How did you mr learn how to write?") 
By that time I had begun to wonder myself. Never mind that 
I had learned - and learned well - despite my professors" 
scathing retroactive assessment ot my early education. 

But I cannot blame graduate .school for all the new beliefs I 
learned to espouse. I also learned a lot during my progressive 
undergraduate teacher training. There, as one ot the tew bl.ck 
education students, I learned that the open classroom was the 
most "humanizing" of learning environments, that children 
should be in control of their own learning, and that all chil- 
dren would read when they were ready. Determined to use all 
that 1 had learned to benefit black children, I abandoned the 
cornfields of Ohio, and relocated to an alternative inner-city 
school in Philadelphia to student-teach. 

Located on the border between two communities, our 
"(ipen-classroom" school ileliberately maintained a popula- 
tion of 60 percent poor black kids from "South Philly," and 40 
percent well-to-do white kids from "Society Hill." The black 
kids went to school there because it was their only neighbor- 
hood school. The white kids went to school there because 
their parents had learned the same kinds ot things I had 
learned about education. As a matter of (act, there was a wait- 
ini; list of white children to get into the school. This was 
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unique in Philadelphia - a predominantly black school with a 
w.iirint: list ot white- children. There was no such waiting list 
ot black children. 

I apprenticed under a gifted young kindergarten teacher. 
Nile had learned the same things that 1 had learned, so our 
pairing was most opportune. When 1 finished my student 
teaching, the principal asked me to stay on in a full-time 
position. 

The ethos ot that school was fascinating. I was one of only a 
tew black teachers, and the other black teachers were mostly 
older and mostly "traditional." They had not learned the 
kinds ot things 1 had learned, and the young white teachers 
sometimes expressed in subtle ways that they thought these 
teachers were - how to say it - somewhat "repressive." At the 
very least they were "not structuring learning environments 
in ways that allowed the children's intellect to flourish": they 
tocusedon "skills," they made students sit down at desks, they 
m.ule students practice handwriting, they corrected oral and 
written grammar. The subtle, unstated message was, "They 
lust ilon't realiije how smart these kids are." 

1 was an exception to the other black teachers. I socialized 
w ith the young white teachers and planned shared classroom 
experiences with them. 1 also taught as they did. Mariy people 
toid me I was a good teacher: 1 had an open classroom; I had 
learning stations; 1 had children write books and stories to 
share; 1 provided games and used weaving to teach math and 
fine motor skills. 1 threw out all the desks and added carpeted 
open learning areas. 1 was doing what 1 had learned, and it 
worked. Well, at least it worked for some of the children. 

My white stutlents ijoonied ahcaci. They worked hard at the 
learning stations. They did amazing things with books and 
writing. My black students played the games; they learned 
how to weave; and they threw the books around the learning 
stations. They practiced karate moves on the new carpets. 
Some ot them even learned how to read, but none of them as 
i|uickly as my white sttidents. 1 was doing the same thing for 
all my kills - what was the problemi' 

I taught in Philadelphia for six years. Each year my teach- 
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ing hfCiimc less like my yount; white triends' and more like 
the other bUiek women's who taught at the school. My stu- 
dents practiced handwritint;; I wrote on the board; I got some 
tables to replace some of the thrown-out desks. Hach year my 
teaching moved farther away from what J had learned, even 
though in many ways 1 still identified myself as an open- 
classroom teacher. As my classroom became more "traditional," 
however, it seemed that my black students steadily improved 
in their reading and writing. But they still lagged behind, it 
hurt that I was moving away from what I had learned. It hurt 
even more that although my colleagues called me a good 
teacher, 1 still felt that 1 had failed in the task that was most 
important to me - reaching black children and teaching them 
well. 1 could nor talk about my failure then. It is difficult even 
now. At least I did not fall into the trap of talking about the 
parents' failures. 1 just did not talk about any of it. 

In 1^)11 I left Philadelphia and managed to torget about 
my quandary for six and a half years - the one and a half years 
that 1 spent working in an administrative job in Louisiana and 
the tivf years 1 spent in graduate school. It was easy to forger 
failure there. My professors told me that everything I had 
done in Philadelphia was right; that I was right to shun 
basals; that 1 was right to think in terms of learner-driven and 
holistic education; that, indeed, I had been a success in 
Phdadelphia. Of course, it was easy to forget, too, because I 
could develop new focal points. I could even maintain my 
political and moral integrity while doing so - graduate school 
introduced me to all sorts ot oppressed peoples who needed 
assistance in the educational realm. There were bilingual 
speakers of any number of languages; there were new immi- 
gnuits. And if one were truly creative, there were even whole 
countries in need of assistance - welcome to the Third World! 
1 could tackle someone else's failures and torget my own. 

In graduate school I learned about many more elements of 
progressive education. It was great. 1 learned new "holistic" 
teaching rechnicjues- integrating reading and writing, focus- 
ing on meaning rather than form. One oi the most popular 
elements - and one, 1 shouUI .idd, which I readily and heartily 
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embraced - was the writing process approach to literacy. I 
spent a lot of time with writini; process people. I learned the 
lingo. 1 focused energy on "Huency" and not on "correctness." 
I learned that a focus on "skills" would stifle my students' 
writing. I learned about "fast-writes" and "golden lines" and 
group process. I went out into the world as a professor ot liter- 
acy armed with the very latest, research-based and neld-tested 
teaching methods. 

All went well in my university literacy classes. My student 
teachers followed my lead and shunned limited "traditional" 
methods of teaching. They, too, embraced holistic processes 
and learned to approach writing with an emphasis on fluency 
and creative expression. 

But then I returned to Philadelpiiia for a conference. I 
looked up one of my old friends, another black woman who 
was also a teacher. Cathy had been teaching for years in an 
alternative high school. Most of the students in her school, 
and by this time in the entire Philadelphia system, were 
black. Cathy and 1 had never taug'^t together but iiad worked 
together on many political committees and for many radical 
causes. We shared a lot of history, dinl-A lot of philosophies. In 
fact, 1 thougiit we were probably in agreement on just about 
everything, especially everything having to do with educa- 
tion. I was astounded to discover our ditterences. 

Cathy invited me to dinner. I talked about my new home, 
about m\' research in the South Paciflc, and about being a uni- 
versity professor. She brought me up to date on all the gossip 
about radicals in Philly and on the new committees working 
against apartheid. Eventually tiie conversation turned to 
teaching, as it often does with teaciiers. 

Cathy began talking about the local writing project based, 
like those in many other areas, on the process approach to 
writing made popular by the Bay Area Writing Project. She 
adamantly insisted tiiat it was doing a monumental disservice 
to black children. I was stunned. 1 started to defend the pro- 
gram, but tiien tiiougiit better of it, and asked her why she telt 
so negative about what she had seen. 

She hail a lot to say. Slie was particularly adamant about the 
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notion that black children had to It-arn to be "Huent" in writ- 
ing - had to feel comfortable about putting pen to paper - 
before they could be expected to conform to any conventional 
standards. "These people keep pushing this fluency thing," 
said Cathy. "What do they thinkr* Our children have no flu- 
ency? If they think that, they ought to read some of the rap 
songs my students write all the time. They might not be writ- 
ing their school assignments but they sure are writing. Our 
kids i.iye fluent. What they need are the skills that will get 
them into college. I've got a kid right now - brilliant. But he 
can't get a score on the SAT that will even get him considered 
by any halfway decent college. He needs .f/^/7A. not/luemy. This 
is just another one of those racist ploys to keep our kids out. 
White kids learn how to write a decent sentence. Even if they 
don't teach them in school, their parents make sure they get 
what they need. But what about our kids? They don't get it at 
home and they spend all their time in school learning to be 
fluoit. I'm sick of this liberal nonsense." 

I returned to my temporary abode, but found that I had so 
much to think about that 1 could not sleep. Cathy had stirred 
that part of my past I had long avoided. Could her tirade be 
related to the reasons for my feelings of past failures? Could I 
have been a pawn, .somehow, in some kind of perverse plot 
against black success? What did those black nuns from my 
childhood and those black teachers from the school in which 1 
taught unde. stand that my "education" had hidden from me? 
Mad I abrogated my responsibility to teach all of the "skills " 
my black students were unlikely to get at home or in a more 
"unstructured" environment? These were painful thoughts. 

The next day ict the conference I made it my business to talk 
to some of the people from around the country who were 
involved in \%riting process projects. I asked the awkward 
c]uestion about the extent of minority teacher involvement in 
these endeavors. The most positive answer 1 received was that 
writing process projects initially attracted a few black or 
minority tjachers, but they soon dropped out of the program. 
None came back a second year. One thoughtful woman told 
me she had r.ilketl to some of the black te.u hers .ibour rheir 
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noninvolvement. She was pained about their response and 
still could not understand it. They said the whole thing was 
racist, that the meetings were racist, and that the method 
itself was racist. They were not able to be specific, she added, 
but just felt they, and their icieas, were excluded. 

I have spent the last few months trying to understand all 
that 1 learned in Philadelphia. How could people I so deeply 
respect hold such completely different views? I could not 
believe that all the people from whom I had learned could 
pos<:ibly have sinister intentions towards black children. On 
the other hand, all of those black teachers could not be com- 
pletely wrong. What was going on? 

When I asked another black teacher in another city what 
she thought of her state's writing project, she replied in a huff, 
"Oh, you mean the white folks' project." She went on to tell 
me a tale I have now heard so many times. She had gone to a 
meeting to learn about a "new" approach to literacy. The 
group leaders began talking about the need tor developing 
fluency, for first getting anything down on paper, but as soon 
as this teacher asked when children were to be taught the 
technical skills of writing standard prose, leaders of the group 
began to lecture her on the danger of a skills orientation in 
teaching literacy. She never went back. 

In puzisling over these issues, it has begun to dawn on me 
that many of the teachers of black children have their roots in 
other communities and do not often have the opportunity to 
hear the full range of their students' voices. I wonder how 
manv of Philadelphia's teachers know that their black stu^ 
dents are prolific and "fluent " writers of rap songs. I wonder 
how many teachers realize the verbal creativity and fluency 
black kids express every day on the playgrounds of America as 
they devise new insults, new rope-jumping cliants and new 
cheers. Even if they did hear them, would they relate them to 
language fluency.-' 

Maybe, just maybe, these writing process teachers are so 
adamant about developing fluency because they have not 
really had the opportunity to realize the fluency the kids 
already possess. They hear only silence, they see only immo- 
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bile pencils. And maybe the black teachers are so adamant 
asj;ainst what they understand to be the writing process 
approach because they hear their students' voices and see their 
fluency clearly. They are anxious to move to the next step, the 
step vital to success in America - the appropriation of the oral 
and written torms demanded by the mainstream. And they 
want it to happen quickly. They see no time to waste develop- 
inii the "fluency" they believe their children already possess. 
Yes, they aretwtje;- to teach "skills." 

Of course, there is nothing inherent in the writing process 
approach itself which mitigates against students' acquiring 
standard literacy skills; many supporters ot the approacii do 
indeed concern themselves with the technicalities ot writing 
in their own classrooms. However, writing process advocates 
often give the impression that they view the direct teaching ot 
skills to be restrictive to the writing process at best, and at 
worst, politically repressive to students already oppressed by a 
racist educational system. Black teachers, on the other hand, 
see the teaching ot skills to be essential-to their students' sur- 
vival. It seems as it leaders ot the writing process movement 
And ir difticulr to develop the vocabulary to discuss the issues 
in ways in which teachers with dittering perspectives can hear 
them and participate in the dialogue. Progressive white 
teachers seem to say to their black students, "Let me help you 
And your voice. 1 promise not to criticize one note as you 
search for your own song." But the black teachers say, "I've 
heard your song loud and clear. Now, I want to teach you to 
harmonize with the rest ot the world. " Their insistence on 
skills is not a negation of their students' intellect, as is otten 
suggested by progressive torces, but an acknowledgment ot it: 
"You know a lot; you can learn more. Do It Now!" 

I run a great risk in writing this - the risk that my purpose 
will be misunderstood; the risk that those who subject black 
and other minority children to day atter day ot isolated, mean- 
ingless, drilled "subskills" will think themselves vindicated. 
That is not the j^oint. Were this another paper 1 would exj^lain 
what 1 mean by "skills " - usetul and usable kiiovv'ledge which 
contributes to a student's ability to communicate etfectiveU 
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in standard, ^eneraliy acceptable literary forms. And I would 
explain that I believe that skills are best taught through 
meaningful communication, best learned in meaningful con- 
texts. I would further explain that skills are a necessary but 
insufficient aspect of black and minority students' education. 
Students need technical skills to open doors, but they need to 
be able to think critically and creatively to participate in 
meaningful and potentially liberating work inside those 
doors. Let there be no doubt: a "skilled" minority person who 
is no: also capable of critical analysis becomes the trainable, 
low-level functionary of the dominant, society, simply the 
grease that keeps the institutions which orchestrate his or her 
oppression running smoothly. On the other hand, a critical 
thinker who lacks the "skills" demanded by employers and 
institutions of higher learning can aspire to financial and 
social status only within the disenfranchised underworld. Yes, 
if minority people are to effect the change which will allow 
them CO truly progress we must insist on "skills" within the con- 
text iij critical and creative thinking. 

But that is for another paper. The purpose ot this one is to 
defend my fellow minority educators at the same time I seek 
CO reestablish my own place in the progressive educational 
arena. Too often minority teachers' voices have been hushed: a 
certain paternalism creeps into the speech of some of our lib- 
eral colleagues as they explain that our children must be 
"given vt)ice." As difficult as it is for our colleagues to hear our 
children's existing voices, it is often equally difficult for them 
to hear our own. The consetjuence is that all too often minor- 
ity teachers retreat from these "progressive" settings grum- 
bling among themselves, "There they go again." It is vitally 
important that non-minority educators realize that there is 
another voice, another reality; that many of the teachers 
whom they seek to reach have been able to conquer the educa- 
tional system /;ai//c.it- they received the kind of instruction that 
their white progressive colleagues are tlenouncing. 

What am 1 suggesting herer' 1 certainly do not suggest that 
the writing process approach to literacy development is 
wrong or that a completely skills-oriented program is right. I 
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suggest, instead, that there is much to be gained from the 
interaction of the two orientations and that advocates of both 
approaches have something to say to each other. I further sug- 
gest that it is the responsibility of the dominant group mem- 
bers to attempt to hear the other side of the issue; and after 
hearing, to speak in a moditied voice that does not exckide the 
concerns of their minority colleagues. 

It is time to look closely at elements of our educational sys- 
tem, particularly those elements we consider progressive; 
time to see whether there is minority involvement and sup- 
port, and if not, to ask why; time to reassess what we are doing 
in public schools and imiversities to include other voices, 
other experiences; time to seek the diversity in our educa- 
tional movements that we talk about seeking in our class- 
rooms. 1 would advocate that university researchers, school 
districts, and teachers try to understand the views of their 
minority colleagues and constituents, and that programs, 
including the country's many writing projects, target them- 
selves tor study. Perhaps ethnographies of various writing 
projects, with particular attention given to minority partic- 
ipation and nonparticipation, would prove valuable. The key 
is to understand the variety of meanings available for any 
human interaction, and not to assume that the voices of the 
majority speak for all. 

I have come to believe that the "open-classroom move- 
ment," despite its progressive intentions, faded in large part 
because it was not able to come to terms with the concerns of 
poor and minority communities. 1 truly hope that those who 
advocate other potentially important programs will do a bet- 
ter job. 
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The Silenced Dialogue: 
Power and Pedagogy 
in Educating 
Other People s Children 

A black male graduate student who is also a special edu- 
cation teacher in a predominantly black community is 
talking about his experiences in predominantly white 
university classes: 

There comes a moment in every class where we liave to discuss "Tiie 
Blatk Issue" and what's appropriate education for blac'k '.hildren. I 
tell you, I'm tired ot arguing with those white people, because they 
won't listen. Well, I don't know if they really don't listen or if they 
just don't believe you. It seems like if you can't quote Vygotsky or 
something, then you don't have any validity to speak about your niai 
kids. Anyway, I'm not bothering with it anymore, now I'm just in it 
for a grade. 

A black woman teacher in a multicultural urban elemen- 
tary school is talking about her experiences in discussions 
with her predominantly white fellow teachers about how they 
should organize reading instruction to best serve students ot 
color: 

When you're talking to white people they still want it to be their 
way. You can try to talk to them and give them examples, but 
they're so headstrong, they think they know what's best for cnn- 
hmh- forcifr) Wi 'i c hildren. They won't listen; white t'olks are going 
to do what they want to do innu jy. 

Ir s really hard. They |ust don't listen well. No, they listen, hut 
they don't Inur vou know how your mama used to s.iy y(>u listen to 
the radio, but you htjr your mother' Well they don't hi;ir me. 

So I just try to sluil them out so I can hold my temjier. You can 
oiilv heal your lie.id ag.iinsi .i brick w.dl for so long before vuu draw 
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blood. It I try to stop arguing with thtrn I can't hf Ip myself f rom 
^fttin^ an^ry. Then 1 end up walkini; around praying all day 
"Please Lord, remove the bile 1 feel for these people so 1 can sleep 
tonight. " It's funny, but it can become a cancer, a sore. 

So, I shut them out. I go back to my own little cubby, my class- 
room, and 1 try to teach the way 1 know will work, no matter what 
those folk say. And when I get black kids, I just cry to undo the dam- 
age they did. 

I'm not going to let utiy man, woman, or child drive me crazy - 
white folks w-ill try to do that to you if you let them. You just have 
to stop talking to them, that's what 1 do. 1 just keep smiling, but 1 
won't talk to them. 

A soft-spoken Native Alaskan woman in her forties is a stu- 
dent in the Education Department of the University of 
Ahiska. One day she storms into a black professor's office and 
very uncharacteristically slams the door. She plops down in a 
chair and, still fuming, says, "Please tell those people, just 
don't help us anymore! I give up. I wonlt-talk to them again!" 

And finally, a black woman principal who is also a doctoral 
student at a well-known university on the West Coast is talk- 
ing about her university experiences, particularly about when 
a professor lectures on issues concerning educating black 
children: 

If you iry to suggest that's not i|uite the way it is, they get ilefensive, 
then you get defensive, then they'll start reciting research. 

1 try to give them my experiences, to explain. They just look and 
nod. The more I try to explain, thev just look and nod, lust keep 
looking and nodding. They don't really hear me. 

Then, v/heii it's time lor i lass to be over, the professor tells me to 
lome to his office to talk more. So 1 go. He asks lor more examples ol 
what I'm talking about, and he looks and nods while 1 give them. 
Then he says that that's just m\ experience. It doesn't reallv applv to 
most bhu k people. 

It becomes futile because they think they know everything about 
everybody. W'hat yoii have to say about your lile, your ihiklreii, 
doesn't mean anything. Thev don't really want to hear what you 
have to sa>. They wear Winders and earplugs. Tliey only want to go 
on rese iri h the\ ve read that other white people have written 

It lusi doesn't make aiiv sense to keep t.ilkiiig to them 
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Thus was the firsr half of the title of this text born: "The 
Silenced Dialogue." One of the tragedies in this field of educa- 
tion is that scenarios such as these are enacted daily around the 
country. The saddest element is that the individuals that the 
black and Native Alaskan educators speak-of in these state- 
ments are seldom aware that the dialogue has been silenced. 
Most likely the white educators believe that their colleagues 
of color did, in the end, agree with their logic. After all, they 
stopped disagreeing, didn't they? 

I have collected these statements since completing a 
recently published article, a somewhat autobiographical 
account entitled "Skills and Other Dilemmas of a Progressive 
Black Educator," in which I discuss my perspective as a prod- 
uct of a skills-oriented approach to writing and as a teacher of 
process-oriented approaches.' I described the estrangement 
that I and many teachers of color feel from the progressive 
movement when writing process advocates dismiss us as too 
"skills oriented." I ended the article suggesting that it was 
incumbent upon writing process advocates, or indeed, advo- 
cates of any progressive movement, to enter into dialogue 
with teachers of color, who may not share their enthusiasm 
about so-called new, liberal, or progressive ideas. 

In response to this article, which presented no research data 
and did not even cite a re*^erence, I received numerous calls 
and letters from teachers, professors, and even state school 
personnel from around the country, both black and white. All 
of the white respondents, except one, have wished to talk 
mote about the question of skills versus process approaches - 
to support or reject what they perceive to be my position. On 
the other hand, cill of the nonwhite respondents have spoken 
passionately on being left out of the dialogue about how best 
to educate children of color. 

How can such complete communication blocks exist when 
both parties truly believe they have the same aims? How can 
the bitterness and resentment expressed by the educators of 
color be drained so that the sores can heal? What can be done? 

I believe the answer to these questions lies in ethnographic 
analysis, that is, in identifying and giving voice to alternative 
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worldviews. Thus, I will attempt to address the concerns 
raised by white and black respondents to my article "Skills 
and Other Dilemmas." My charge here is not to determine the 
best instructional methodology; I believe that the actual prac- 
tice of good teachers ot all colors typically incorporates a range 
oi pedagogical orientations. Rather, I suggest that the differ- 
ing perspectives on the debate over "skills" versus "process" 
approaches can lead to an understanding of the alienation and 
miscommunication, and thereby to an understanding of the 
'silenced dialogue." 

In thinking through these issues, I have found what I 
believe to be a connecting and complex theme: what I have 
come to call "the culture of power." There are five aspects of 
power 1 would like to propose as given for this presentation: 

1 . IssiK-s of power arc enactttl in classrooms. 

2. There are codes or rules for participating in power; that is, there 
is.i "Lultiireof power.' 

V The rules of the culture of power are a reflection of the rules of the 

culture of those who have power. 
.\. If you arc not already a participant in the culture of power, being 

told explicitly the rules of that culture makes acc]uirmg power 

easier. 

■S. Those with power are frequently least aware of - or least willing 
to acknowledge - its existence. Those with less power are often 
most aware of its existence. 

The first three are by now basic tenets in the literature of 
the sociology of education, but the last two have seldom been 
addressed. The following discussion will explicate these 
aspects of power and their relevance to the schism between 
liberal educational movements and that of non-white, non- 
middlt-class teachers and communities.' 

; . /.(.i/rt.i 'if fx'U t r an t luu ttil in cLi.ssroorns. 

These issues include: the power ot the teacher over the stu- 
dents; the power of the publishers of textbooks and of the 
developers ot the curriculum to determine the view of the 
world presented; the power of the state in enforcing compul- 
sory hooliiig; and the power of an individual or group to 
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determine another's intelligence or "normalcy." Finally, it 
scliooling prepares people for jobs, and the kind of job a per- 
son has determines her or his economic status and, therefore, 
power, then schooling is intimately related to that power. 

2 . T hen are aides or rules fur pi/rtiiipctnng in pou -er: that is. there is 
a "lultiire (if power." 

The codes or rules I'm speaking of relate to linguistic 
forms, communicative strategies, and presentation of self; 
that is, ways ot talking, ways of writing, ways ot dressing, and 
wa) S ot interacting. 

•!. The rules of the culture of poin'r ure 1/ reflection oj the rules oj the 
culture of those who have power 

This means that success in institutions - schools, work- 
places, and so on - is predicated upon acquisition of the cul- 
ture of those who are in power. Children trom middle-class 
homes tend to do better in school than those from non- 
middle-class homes because the culture of the schc^ol is based 
on the culture of the upper and middle classes - of those in 
power. The upper and middle classes send their children to 
school with all the accoutrements of the culture of power; 
children from other kinds of families operate within perfectly 
wonderful and viable cultures but not cultures that carry the 
codes or rules of power. 

./ . //" ) ou are not already a participant in the culture of pou 'er. heinii 
t<ild explicit I) the rules of that culture makes accju/rin}^ power easier 

In my work within and between diverse cultures, I have 
come to conclude that members of any culture transmit intor- 
mation implicitly toco-members. However, when implicit 
codes are attempted across cultures, communication fre- 
quently breaks down. Each cultural group is lett saying, 
"Why don't those people say what they mean?" as well as, 
"What's wrong with them, why don't they understand.''" 

Anyone who has had to enter new cultures, especially to 
accomplish a specific rask, will know of what I speak. When 1 
lived ill si'veral Papua New Ouinea villages for extended peri- 
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ocis to collect data, and when I go to Alaskan villages for work 
with Native Alaskan communities, I have found it unaiies- 
tionably easier, psychologically and pragmatically, when some 
kind soul has directly informed me about such matters as 
appropriate dress, interactional styles, embedded meanings, 
and taboo words or actions. I contend that it is much the same 
tor anyone seeking to learn the rules ot the culture of power. 
Unless one has the leisure of a lifetime of "immersion" to learn 
them, explicit presentation makes learning immeasurably 
easier. 

And now, to the fifth and last premise: 

5. TbdSt with Iwinr uff Jnqiioitl) lain ciuun' of - or /east irillin^ 
til iicknou h'clgi: - its ex/stcHU: Those with less p<nctr d>\ uften most 
JU\ire of its existethe. 

For many who consider themselves members of liberal or 
radical camps, acknowledging personal power and admitting 
participation in the culture of power is distinctly uncomfort- 
able. On the other hand, those who are less ]x)werful in any 
situation are most likely to recognize the power variable most 
acutely. My guess is that the white colleagues and instructors 
ot those previously quoted did not perceive themselves to have 
power over the nonwhite speakers. However, either by virtue 
ot their position, their numbers, or their access to that partic- 
ular code of power of calling upon research to validate one's 
position, the white educators had the authority to establish 
what was to be considered "truth" regardless of the opinions of 
the ju'ople of color, and the latter were well aware of that fact. 

A related phenomenon is that liberals (and here I am using 
rhe term "liberal" to refer to those whf)se beliefs include striv- 
ing tor a society based upon maximum intliviclual freedom 
and autonomy ) seem to act under the assumption that to make 
any rules or expectations explicit is to act against liberal prin- 
ciples, to limit tile freetlom and autonomy of those subjected 
to the explicitness. 

1 thank Fred Frickson for a comment that led me to look 
ag.iin at a rape by John (iimiper/. on cidtural tlissonance in 
I ri)ss-i ultur.il intcrat rmns, ' One ol rhe ciiisodcs sliowcd ,ni 
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F.iist Indian interviewing for a job with an all-white commit- 
tee. The interview was a complete failure, even though several 
of the interviewers appeared to really want to help the appli- 
(aiu. As the interview rolled steadily downhill, these 
"helpers" became more and more indirect in their question- 
in.u. winch exacerbated the problems the applicant had in per- 
forminii appropriately. Operating from a different cultural 
iurspecri\e, he got fewer ami fewer clear clues as to what was 
expected of him. which ultimately resulted in his failure to 
secure the position. 

1 iDiitend that as the applicant showed less and less apti- 
tuile lor ha.iilling the interview, the power differential became 
lAcr more evident to the interviewers. The "helpful" inter- 
\K Wi rs. unwilling to acknowledge themselves as having 
power over the apjilicant. became more and more uncoinfort- 
.ilile. Their iiulirectness was an attempt to lessen the power 
dittereiuial aiul their iliscomfort by lessening the power- 
re\eahng explicitness of their questions and comments. 

W lu ii ai knowledging and expressing power, one temls 
inwards I'xplicitness (as in yelling at your ten-year-old, "Turn 
that r.ulio ilownl "), When ileemphasizing power, there is a 
mo\e towaril imlirect communication. Therefore, in the 
interview setting, those who sought to help, to express their 
ig.ilitarianism \vith the East Indian applicant, became more 
ami more indirect - and less and less helpful - in their ques- 
iiDiis .md lomments. 

In lirer.K V instruction, explicitness might be equatei! with 
direit instruction. Perhaps the ultimate expression of explic- 
iiiKss and direct , instruction in the primary classroom is Dis- 
i.ir. Tins reading program is based on a behaviorist model in 
whuh rc.iding is taught through the direct instruction of 
plionu s generalizations and blending. The teacher's role is to 
maintain the full attention of the group by continuous iiues- 
1 Killing, eye contact, finger snaps, hand claps, and other ges- 
iiiri s .md 1)\ eiic It ing c horal responses and initiating some 
son of .iw.ird system. 

Whi n the program was introduced, it arrived with a flurry 
(it iise.iii h data that "j-iroNcd" th.it all children - even those 
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who were "culturally deprived" - could learn to read usin^ 
this method. Soon there was a strong response, first from acad- 
emics and later from many classroom teachers, stating that 
the program was terrible. What 1 find particularly interest- 
ing, however, is that the primary issue of the cc.nflict over Dis- 
tar has not been over its instructional efficacy - usually the 
students did learn to read - but the expression of explicit 
power in the classroom. The liberal educators opposed the 
methods - the direct instruction, the explicit control exhib- 
ited by the teacher. As a matter of fact, it was not unusual 
(even now) to hear of the program spoken of as "fascist." 

I am not an advocate of Distar, but I will return to some of 
the issues that the program, and direct instruction in general, 
raises in understanding the differences between progressive 
white educators and educators of color. 

To explore those differences, I would like to present several 
statements typical ot those made with tlie best of intentions 
by middle-class liberal educators. To the surprise of the speak- 
ers, it is not unusual for such content to be met by vocal oppo- 
sition or stony silence trom people of color. My attempt here is 
to examine the underlying assumptions of both camps. 

■7 lunit the .u/n/c rl)i>/i^ Jul- cnryoi/c ii.\f's ihi/c/nn us I Uciiit (oruinn-. " 

To provide schooling for everyone's children that reflects 
liberal, midtlle-class values and aspirations is to ensure the 
maintenance ot the status c]Uo, to ensure that power, the cul- 
ture of power, remains in the hands of those who already have 
it. Some children come to school with more accoutrements of 
the culture of power already in place - "cultural capital," as 
some critical theorists refer to it ' - some with less. Many lib- 
eral educators hold that the primary goal for education is for 
t hildren to become autonomous, to develop fully who they are 
in the classroom setting without having arbitrary, outside 
standards torceil upon them. This is a very reasonable goal for 
people whose children are already participants in the culture 
oi power and who have already internalized its codes. 

But parents who don't function within thai culture often 
want something else, It's not that they disagree with the 
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tormc-r aim, it's just chat they want something more. They 
want CO ensure cliac tlie school provides their children with 
discourse patterns, interactional styles, and spoken and 
written language codes that will allow rhem success in the 
larger society. 

It was the lack of attention to this concern that created 
such a negative outcry in the black community when well- 
intentioned white liberal educators introduced "dialect read- 
ers." These were seen as a plot to prevent the schools from 
teaching the linguistic aspects of the culture ot power, thus 
dooming black children to a permanent outsider caste. As one 
parent demanded, "My kids know how to be black - you all 
teach them how to be successful in the white man's world." 

Several black teachers have said to me recently that as much 
as they'd like to believe otherwise, they cannot help but con- 
clude that many of the "progressive " educational strategies 
imposed by liberals upon black and poor children could only 
be based on a desire to ensure that the liberals' children get 
sole access to the dwindling pool of American jobs. Some have 
added that the liberal educators believe themselves to be oper- 
ating with good intentions, but that these good intentions are 
only conscious delusions about their unconscious true 
motives. One of the black anthropologist John Gwaltney s 
informants in Drj/owt;w; reflects this perspective with her 
tongue-in-cheek observation that the biggest difference 
between black folks and white folks is that black folks kimw 
when they're lying! 

Let me try to clarify how this might work in literacy 
instruction. A few years ago I worked on an analysis of two 
popular reading programs, Distar and a progressive program 
that focused on higher-level critical thinking skills. In one of 
the first lessons of the progressive program, the children are 
inrrotluced to the names of the letters in and u. In the same les- 
son they are then taught the sound made by each ot the letters, 
how to write each of the letters, and that when the two are 
blentled together they produce the word iiu. 

As an experienced first-grade teacher, I am convinced that a 
chikl needs to be familiar with .1 significant number ol these 
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concepts to be able to assimilate so much new knowledge in 
one sitting. By contrast, Distar presents the same information 
in about forty lessons. 

I would not argue for the pace of Distar lessons - such a 
slow pace would only bore most kids - but what happened in 
the other lesson is that it merely provided an opportunity for 
those who already knew the content to exhibit that they knew 
it, or at mosr perhaps to build one new concept onto what was 
already known. This meant that the child who did not come 
to school already primed with what was to be presented would 
be labeled as needing "remedial" instruction from day one; 
indeed, this determination would be made before he or she 
was ever taught. In fact, Distar was "successful" because it 
actually tmight new information to children who had not 
already accjuired it at home. Although the more progressive 
system .was ideal for some children, for others it was a disaster. 

I do not advocate a simplistic "basic skills" approach for 
children outside ot the culture or power. It would be (and has 
been) tragic to operate as it these cliildren were incapable of 
critical and higher-order thinking and reasoning. Rather, I 
suggest th it schools must provide these children the content 
that other families from a different cultural orientation pro- 
vide at home. This does not mean separating children accord- 
ing to family background, but instead, ensuring that each 
classroom incorporate strategies appropriate for all the chil- 
dren in its confines. 

And I do not advocate that it is the school's job to attempt 
to change the homes of poor and nonwhite children to match 
the homes of those in the culture of power. That may indeed 
be a form of cultural genocide. 1 have frequently heard schools 
call poor parents "uncaring" when parents respond to the 
school's urging, sa) ing, "But that's the school's job." What 
the school personnel fail to understand is that if the parents 
were members of the culture of power and lived by its rules 
and codes, then the\' would transmit those codes to their chil- 
dren. In fact, they transmit another culture that children must 
learn at home in order to survive in their communities. 
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■■Child-antmJ. whale larigKjgt. and proass appruaches cirt nmhd 
in order to cillow a democratic state of free, autonomous, empowered 
adults, and because research has shown that children learn best 
through these methods. " 

People of color are, in general, skeptical of research as a 
determiner of our fates. Academic research has, after all, found 
us genetically inferior, culturally deprived, and verbally defi- 
cient. But beyond that general caveat, and despite my or others' 
personal preferences, there is little research data supporting 
the major tenets of process apjiroaches over other forms ot lit- 
eracy instruction, and virtually no evidence that such 
approaches are more efficacious for children of color."* 

Although the problem is not necessarily inherent in the 
method, in some instances adherents of process approaches to 
writing create situations in which students ultimately find 
themselves held accountable for knowing a set of rules about 
which no one has ever directly informed them. Teachers do 
students no service to suggest, even implicitly, that "product 
is not important. In this country, students will be judged on 
their product regardless of the process they utilized to achieve 
it. And that product, based as it is on the specific codes ot a 
particular culture, is more readily produced when the direc- 
tives of how to produce it are made explicit. 

If such explicitness is not provided to students, what it feels 
like to people who are old enough to judge is that there are 
secrets being kept, that time is being wasted, that the teacher 
is abdicating his or her duty to teach. A doctoral student of 
my acquaintance was assigned to a writing class to hone his 
writing skills. The student was placed in the section led by a 
white professor who urilized a process approach, consisting 
primarily of having the students write essays and then assem- 
ble into groups to edit each other's papers. That procedure 
infuriated this particular student. He had many angry 
encounters with the teacher about what she was doing. In his 
wonls; 

I ilidn i III ! sill- was ti-.ulim,u lis iiiiytliinu. ,S1k- w.iiuiil us to torri-it 
i-.u li otliiT s lepers ,iiul \vi- wi n- rluTi- to liMrn trom Ikt. SIk- liulii t 
tf.uli .iiis thmu, .ibsdliitclv notlim.u. 
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Mayhe tlu-y rc trying; to learn what black folks knew all the time. 
We understand how to improvise, how to express ourselves cre- 
atively. When I'm in a classroom, I'm not lookini^ lor that. I'm look- 
ing for structiire, the more formal langiuige. 

Now my buddy was in [a] black teacher's class. And that lady was 
very good. She wetit through and explained and defined each part of 
the structure. This [white] teacher didn't get along with that black 
teacher. She said that she didn't agree with her methods. But / don't 
think that white teacher /Wany methods. 

When I tolci this gentleman that what the teacher was 
doing was called a process method of teaching writing, his 
response was, "Well, at least now I know that she thought she 
was doing something. I thought she was just a fool who couldn't 
teuch and didn't want to try." 

This sense of being cheated can be so strong chat the stu- 
dent may be completely turned off to the educational system, 
Amanda Branscombe, an accomplished white teacher, 
recently wrote a letter discussing her work with working-class 
black and white students at a community college in Alabama. 
She had given these students my "Skills and Other Dilem- 
mas" article to read and discuss, and wrote that her students 
really understood and identified with what I was saying. To 
c]uote her letter: 

One yoimg man said that he had dropped out of high school because 
he failed the exit exam. He noted that he had then passed the (jRD 
without a problem after three weeks of prep. We said that his high 
school English teacher claimed to use a process approach, but what 
she really did was hide behind fane)- words to give herself permis- 
sion to do nothing in the i lassroom. 

The Students I have spoken of seem to be saying that the 
teacher has denied them access to herself as the source of 
knowledge necessary to learn the forms they need to succeed. 
Again. 1 tentatively attribute the problem to teachers' resis- 
tance to exhibiting power in the classroom. Somehow, to 
exhibit one's personal power as expert source is viewed as dis- 
empowering one's students. 

Two c]ualifiers are necessary, however. The teai. her cannot 
be the only expert in the classroom. To deny students their 
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own (.'xptTt knowleclgt' is to disempower them. Amanda 
Branscombe, when she was working with black iiigh school 
students ck^ssit^ed as "'sk)w learners," had the students analyze 
rap soni;s to discover their underlying patterns. The students 
became the experts in explaining to the teacher the rules tor 
creating a new rap song. The teacher then used rhe patterns 
the students identified as a base to begin an explanation of the 
structure of grammar, and then of Shakepeare's plays. Both 
student and teacher are expert at what they know best. 

The second qualifier is that merely adopting direct instruc- 
tion is not rhe answer. Actual writing for real audiences and 
real purposes is a vital element in helping students to under- 
stand that they have an important voice in their own learning 
processes. H. V. Siddle examines the results of various kinds of 
interventions in a primarily process-oriented writing ckiss for 
black students.'' Based on readers' blind assessments, she 
found that the intervention that produced the most positive 
changes in the students' writing was a "mini-lesson" consist- 
ing of direct instruction about some standard writing conven- 
tion. But what produced the .(tcw*/ highest number of positive 
changes was a subsequent student-centered conference with 
the teacher. (Peer conferencing in this group of black students 
who were not members of the culture of power produced the 
least number of changes in students' writing. However, the 
classroom teacher maintained - and I concur - that such activ- 
ities are necessar\- to introduce rhe elements of "real audience" 
uiro the task, along with more teacher-directed stratec,.- ^.i 

ru//!\ ,/ .J.h/»/i hilt >/'t (llhil hhiik tcdclw iipsliiirs) .uXh m -/ 
julhiifilin-'hiii. \i' Intii^id 'III skills jiid ui luiclu-)' ilincli.' • '■-.•^ panf 
knl\ ihur Hiin la In aUmud tu vuiU) f.v/'n.n tbar cruitirity. (Ami 
v/'i lUll \ ill'' ill llhiil. )" 

■['his statement direaly loncerns the display oi power and 
authority in the c lassroom. One way to understand the differ- 
ence in perspective between bku k teachers and cheir progres- 
sive colleagues on this issue is to exj-vlore i. iiLi'i dly influenced 
oral uuerai tioiis. 

In Wc/ii uith W '//•</>. .Shirlev Brice Ik itl^ <;uotes tlie verbal 
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directives given by the middle-class "townspeople" tciichersf 

- "Is this where the scissors belong;'" 

- "You want to do your best work today." 

By contrast, many black teachers are more likely to say: 

- "Put those scissors on that shelf." 

- "Put your name on the papers and make sure to get the 
right answer for each question." 

Is one oral style more authoritarian than another;* 

Other researchers have identified differences in middle- 
class and working-class speech to children. Snow and others, 
tor example, report that working-class mothers use more 
directives to their children than do middle- and upper-class 
parents.** Middle-class parents are likely to give the directive 
to a child to take his bath as, "Isn't it rime for your bath!-*" 
Even though the utterance is couched as a question, both 
child and adult understand it as a directive. The child may 
respond with "Aw, Mom, can't I wait until . . . ," but whether or 
not negotiation is attempted, both conversants understand 
the intent of the utterance. 

By contrast, a black mother, in whose house I was recently a 
guest, said to her eight-year-old son, "Boy, get your rusty 
behind in that bathtub." Now, I happen to know that this 
woman loves her son as much as any mother, but she would 
never have posed the directive to her son to take a bath in the 
form of a question. Were she to ask "Would you like to take 
your bath now?" she would not ha ,e been issuing a directive 
but offering a true alternative. G nsequently, as Heath sug- 
gests, upon entering school the cl ild from such a family muv 
nor understand the indirect sta ement of the teacher as a 
direct command. Both white and black working-class chil- 
dren in the communities Heath studied "had difficulty inter- 
preting these indirect requests for adherence to an unstated 
set of rules. '"^ 

But those veiled commands are commands nonetheless, 
representing tru'- power, and with true conset]uences for dis- 
obedience. It veiled commands are ignored, the child will be 
labeled a behavior problem and possibly officially classified 
as behavior disordered. In other words, the attempt hv 
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the teacher to reduce an exhibition ot" power by expressing 
herself in indirect terms may remove the very explicitness 
thar the child needs to understand the rules of the new 
classroom culture. 

A black elementary school principal in Fairbanks, Alaska, 
reported to me that she has a lot of difficulty with black 
children who are placed in some white teachers' classrooms. 
The teachers often send the children to the office for dis- 
obeying teacher directives. Their parents are frequently called 
in for conferences. The parents' response to the teacher is 
usually the same. "They do what I say; if you just tell them 
what to do, they'll do it. 1 tell them at home that they have 
to listen to what you say." And so, does not the power still 
exist Its veiled nature only makes it more difficult for some 
children to respond appropriately, but that in no way miti- 
gates its existence. 

1 don't mean to imply, however, that the only time the 
black child disobeys the teacher is when he or she misunder- 
stands the recjuest for certain behavior. There are other factors 
that may produce such behavior. Black children expect an 
authority figure to act with authority. When the teacher 
instead acts as a "chum," the message sent is that this adult 
has no authority, and the children react accordingly. One 
reason that is so, is that black people often view issues of 
power and authority differently than people from mainstream 
middle-class backgrounds.' Many people of color expect 
authority to be earned by personal efforts and exhibited by 
personal characteristics. In other words, "the authoritative 
person gets to be a teacher because she is authoritative." Some 
members of middle-class cultures, by contrast, expect one to 
achieve authority by tlie accjuisition of an authoriracive role. 
That is. "the teacher is tlie authority because she is the teacher." 

In the first instance, because authority is earned, the teacher 
must consistently prove tlie characteristics that give her 
.luthorirv. Tiiese charaiteristiis may vary across cultures, but 
ill the black community they tend to cluster around several 
abilities. The authorirarive readier can control the class 
rlirough exhibition ol" personal jiowcr; establishes meaningful 
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intcr]-icrs()nal rt-larionships tliat ^arntr student respect; 
exhibits a strong belief that all students can learn; establishes 
a standard ot achievement and "pushes" the students to 
achieve that standard; and holds the attention of the students 
by incorporating interactional features of black communica- 
tive style in his or her teaching. 

By contrast, the teacher whose authority is vested in the 
role has many more options of behavior at her disposal. For 
instance, she does not need to express any sense of personal 
power because her authority does not come from anything she 
herself does or says. Hence, the power she actually holds may 
be veiled in such questions/commands as "Would you like to 
sit down now?" If the children in her class understand author- 
ity as she docs, it is mutually agreed upon that they are to obey 
her no matter how indirect, soft-spoken, or unassuming she 
may be. Her indirectness and soft-spokenness may indeed be, 
as I suggested earlier, an attempt to reduce the implication of 
overt power in order to establish a more egalitarian and 
nonauthoritarian classroom atmosphere. 

It the children operate under another notion of authority, 
however, then there is trouble. The black child may perceive 
the middle-class teacher as weak, ineffectual, and incapable of 
raking on the role ot being the teacher; therefore, there is no 
need to follow her directives. In her dissertation, Michelle 
I-oster cjuotes one yoimg black man describing such a teacher: 

Slu IS horiiif;, horiii,!;. SIr i.oiikl ilii SDnnthiiii; i. rcat i\ c. Iii.stc.nl shi- 
|Msi st.iiuls tluTf. SIh (.an t (.oiiircil ihc tiass, docsii'i know how lo 
I'liunil i!k' (.lass. Slic askid iiu' wliai slif w.isdoiiii; wroni;. I told Ikt 
she I'.isi Maiuis I Ikti- I ikt- sho's nuiiitat m^u i (oKl lu-r slu- could In.- 
UKililatm,!; lor .dl I know. Slu- says thai wt 'rt' siipposi'il to know 
w liai to ilii. I toKI luT I ilon'l know uothiii' imkss shi- ti-lls inc. Slu- 
Ills! I an I I oni rol tlii' ( l.iss I hope- wc- ilon i lia\i' Ikt iK xt st nK sti r. ' ' 

Hut of toiirse the teai her may nt)t view the ]-irt)blem as resid- 
ing ill luTself but in the sfuilent, aiul the chiki may once 
again bet ome the behavior-ii isonleretl black boy in s]iecial 
fdikaiion. 

W'h.it ( har.u teristits tin black students attribute to the 
uiiod ten luT-' Again, l-Ostcr s tlisst-rtation |ir(i\ itics a i|uota- 
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tion that supports my experience with black students. A 
young black man is discussing a former teacher with a group 
ot friends: 

We had tun in her class, but she was mean. 1 tan remember she used 
to say, "Tell me what's in the story, Wayne." She pushed, she used to 
^et on me and push me to know. She made us learn. We had to get in 
the books. There was this tall guy and he tried to take her on. but 
she was in charge of' that class and she didn't let anyone run her. I 
still have this book we used m her class. It has a bunch ot stories in 
it. 1 just read one on Coca-Cola again the other day. '' 

To clarify, this student was pruuc/ ot the teacher's "meanness," 
.in attribute he seemed to describe as the ability to run the 
cla,ss and pushing and expecting students to learn. Now, does 
the liberal perspective of the negatively authoritarian black 
teacher really hold up? I suggest that although i.'l "explicit" 
black teachers are not also good teachers, there are different 
attitudes in different cultural groups about which characteris- 
tics make for a good teacher. Thus, it is impossible to create a 
model for the good teacher without taking issues ot culture 
and community context into account. 

And now to the final comment I present for examination; 

"Chililrci! hiii t the r/}^bt to tlxir oini Lju^HlI'^c. thiir ou ii iiiltKn. 
U'd' must fight ailtiiral hcgt»i<i!i) cDuI fight tht system h) insisting 
that children he cill'iu ed to expreis themselves in their 'iini Lmgidige 
style. It is tint they, the children, u ho must change, hut the schmds. 'In 
push children to dc cinything else is repressive cind nactioni/ry. " 

A statement such as this originally inspired me to write the 
"Skilli. and Other Dilemmas" article. It was first written as a 
letter to a colleague in response to a situation that had devel- 
oped in our department. I was teaching a senior-level teacher 
education course. Students were a.sked ro prepare a written 
autobiographical document for the class that would also be 
shared with their placemen: school prior to rheir srudenf 
teaching. 

One student, a talented young Native American woman, 
submitted a ]-iaper in which the ideas were lost because oi 
icchiii(al problems - from spc-lling to seiiteiuc srrnc turc to 
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paragraph structure. Removing her name, I duplicated the 
paper for a discussion with some faculty members. I had 
hoped to initiate a discussion about what we could do to 
ensure that our students did not reach the senior level without 
getting assistance in technical writing skills when they 
needed them. 

I was amazed at the response. Some faculty implied that the 
student should never have been allowed into the teacher edu- 
cation program. Others, some of the more progressive 
minded, suggested that I was attempting to function as gate- 
keeper by raising the issue, and had internalized repressive 
and disempowering forces of the pov/er elite to suggest that 
something was wrong with a Native American student just 
because she had another style of writing. With few exceptions, 
I found myself alone in arguing against botli camps. 

No, this student should not have been denied entry to the 
program. To deny her entry under the notion of upholding 
standards is to blame the victim for the crime. We cannot jus- 
tifiably enlist exclusionary standards when the reason this stu- 
dent lacked the skills demanded was poor teaching at best and 
institutionalized racism at worst. 

However, to bring this student into the program and pass 
her through without attending to obvious deficits in the codes 
needed for her to function effectively as a teacher is ec]ually 
criminal - for though we may assuage our own consciences lor 
not participating in victim blaming, she will surely be 
accused and convicted as soon as she leaves the university. As 
Native Alaskans were quick to tell me, and as I understood 
through my own experience in the black community, not only 
would she not be hired as a teacher, but those who did not hire 
her would make the (false) assumption that the university was 
putting out only incompetent Natives and that they should 
stop looking seriously at any Native applicants. A white 
applicant who exhibits problems is an individual with prob- 
lems. A person ot color who exhibits probli ms immediately 
becomes a representative of her cultural group 

No, cither stance is criminal. The answer is to uinl't stu- 
dents hut also to take responsibility to tu/ch them. I tiecitletl to 
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talk to the student and found out she had recognized that she 
needed some assistance in the technical aspects of writing 
soon after she entered the university as a freshman. She had 
gone to various members of the education faculty and received 
the same two kinds of responses I met with four years later: 
faculty members told her either that she should not even 
attempt to be a teacher, or that it didn't matter and that she 
shouldn't worry about such trivial issues. In her desperation, 
she had found a helpful professor in the English Department, 
but he left the university.when she was in her sophomore year. 

We sat down together, worked out a plan for attending to 
specific areas of writing competence, and set up regular meet- 
ings. I stressed to her the need to use her own learning process 
as insight into how best to teach her future students those 
"skills" that her own schooling had failed to teach her. I gave 
her some explicit rules to follow in some areas; for others, we 
devised various kinds of journals that, along with readings 
about the structure of the language, allowed her to find her 
own insights into how the language worked. All that hap- 
pened two years ago, and the young woman is now success- 
fully teaching. What the experience led me to understand is 
that pretending that gatekeeping points don't exist is to 
ensure that many students will not pass through them. 

Now you may have inferred that I believe that because 
there is a culture of power, everyone should learn the codes to 
participate in it, and that is how the world should be. Actu- 
ally, nothing could be further from the truth. I believe in a 
diversity of style, and 1 believe the world will Lx" diminished if 
cultural diversity is ever obliterated. Further, I believe 
strongly, as do my liberal colleagues, that each cultural group 
should have the right to maintain its own language style. 
When I speak, therefore, of the culture of power, 1 don't speak 
of how 1 wish things to be but of how they are, 

I further believe that to act as if power does not exist is to 
ensure that the power status quo remains the .same. To imply 
to children or adults (but of course the adults won't believe 
you anyway) that it doesn't matter how you talk or how yuu 
write is to ensure their ultimate failure. 1 prefer to be honest 
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with my studenis. 1 tell them that their language and culturiil 
style is unique and wonderful but that there is a political 
power game that is also being played, and if they want to be in 
on that game there are certain games that they too must play. 

But don't think that I let the onus of change rest entirely 
with the students. 1 am also involved in political work both 
inside and outside of the educational system, and that politi- 
cal work demands that I place myself to influence as many 
gatekeeping points as possible. And it is there that I agitate 
for change, pushing gatekeepers to open their doors to a vari- 
ety of styles and codes. What I'm saying, however, is that I do 
not believe that political change toward diversity can be 
effected from the bottom up, as do some of my colleagues. 
They seem to believe that if we accept and encourage diversity 
within classrooms of children, then diversity will automati- 
cally be accepted at gatekeeping points. 

1 believe that will never happen. 'What will happen is that 
the students who reach the gatekeeping points - like Amanda 
Branscombc's student who dropped out of high school 
because he failed his exit exam - will understand that they 
have been lied to and will react accordingly. No, I am certain 
that if we are truly to effect societal change, we cannot do so 
from the bottom up, but we must push and agitate from the 
lop down. And in the meantime, we must take the responsi- 
bility to tiinb. to provide for students who do not already pos- 
sess them, the atlilitiona! codes ol |iower. ' ' 

But I also do not believe that we should teach students to 
passively adopt .in alternate code. They must be encouraged to 
understand the value of the code they already possess as well as 
to understand the power realities in this country. Otherwise 
they will be unable to work to change these realities. And how 
ilocs oni- do that.'' 

Martha Demientieff, a masterful Native Alaskan teacher ot 
Athabaskan Indian students, tells me that her students, who 
live in a small, isolated, rural village of less than two hundred 
people, are not aware that there are different codes in English. 
,Slie rakes their writing and analyzes it for features of what has 
been relened lo by Al.i'^k.iii luiguists as "Village F.nglish," and 
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I lu ll tovcTS hall a bLillccin board with words or phrasc-s from 
tlu- stiidfins' writing, which she labc-ls "Our Hcritai^c- Lan- 
,miai;f." On the other halt oi the bulletin boarti she puts tlie 
eiiai\aleiK scatements in "Stamlard r.nglish," wliich she labels 
i'urinal lin^ulish." 

She and the students spend a lon^ time on the " Heritage 
I-.n,ulish " section, savorint; the words, disctissint; the OLiances. 
She tells die students, "Tliat's the way we say tilings. Doesn't 
ic teel gooi.l.-' Isn't it the absolute best way ot getting that idea 
at ross'" Then she turns to the other side ofthe board. She tells 
ilie -iciidencs that there are people, not like those in the village, 
w ho luclge others by the way they talk or write. 

\\ ( I iM (11 t(i I Ik pvopli- i.iik, licit t(i |Ui.l,i;(.- tlu ni. KlH ti> ii'll 
wli.ii p.in 1.1 ilic nviT I Ikv i.(iiii(.- troni. TIk-si- DtiuT pi'opli- .in- licit 
hkf I li.ii 'l"hc \ ihiiik cwrvhciily iic-icis to t.iik like tlH-ni. I'lilike us. 
1 1'.i A h.u c- .t li.irJ 1 1 111 c- luMrmt; u h,u people- s,i\- it i lu v iloii i t.ilk 
cs.niK like- iliciii Tln-ir w,i\ (it t.iikm;.; .itul untm^y is cilkcl 
I ( il 1 1 i.il 1 .11 u I Isll 

\\ c- li.i\c- to Ic-c-l ,1 I iti Ic- Mirri. tor tiK-m Ih-cuisc- tlii-y li.ivc- onlv oik- 
u .n n M.ilk \\ (.- Ic- cciiiij; to k.irii two u .ivs to s,i\- tluii.y^. Kii t tli.u 
!>( Ill r- ( )iic will he- our llc-ni.i^c w,iv. Tin.- otln r w-ill he l-orni,il 
1 HL'! I sli 1 lu-ii . wlu-!i \\ i- _i;o 10 i;c-i jobs, u c-'ll be- ,ible I ci t ,i i k 1 1 ki 
ilioM pciipli uliooiih know .iiul c ,111 ciliK rc-.illv listiii 111 (iiK- \\,!\-. 
be .ilic r \>.c- i:c i I lu- lob', u c- c .111 lit-lp 1 lic-m lo Ic-.irii luiu 11 tc-els 10 
.iiuiilicr l.m,mi,i,i;c . like ours, th.ii Ic-cls sci uciocl. W'l-'ll t.ilk like- 

I hi in u he 11 u L- h.ivi- 10. hut we ll ,il s know our w,U' is hc-si 

Martha tlic-n eloes all sores oi act i\ icies with the notions 
ci! I cirmal ,iiui IKrit.igcor infc^rnial l-nglivli Slu.- cells 1 lu- 

stlliK-lltS. 

h I 111 V ll.iri . 1 \ 1 r \ I me- spc .;ks 1 iiloi in.ilh iiiosi ut 1 he 1 iiiu iiiih ss 
ill! 1 1 s .1 1 .01 1. Ill h iir si inul liiiii; Von doii t 1 limk .ihoiit 11 , \ oil doti 1 
u ■ 1 1 \ .ihoiii II '1 liAM uu' .11 1\ riih-s ■ 11 s sort ol I ikc- how \ ; in i-.ii torn 1 .11 
.1 j 1. III. iiiihi.ih p.i \ s .11 u III ion 10 u lici lu r \ ou nsi- \(mr lini;e-rs or ,1 

II M k .oiil II l( e Is ■■. c-iihI .\iiu. l orni.il riitlish is more like- ,1 loriii.il 
1 mil 1 I 111 u .lie 1 11 h s lo lol hiu .iboul u lu re- i lu k 11 ili- .iiiel hii k 

i ' I' ii . . .ihi ml .\ 111 n pe I iplc s 1 1 . .ihi ml hou \ ou e .11 I li.il 1 .1 11 I le 
1 1 il K lib 1 . loi 1. liL 1 ,uisi- II s UK I - lo ilrcss up SI iiiu i inu-s 

I lu St 111 Iriifs t lion prep.irc ,1 liirm.il dinner 111 1 he < I, iss. lor 
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which tlicy dress up ami set a bi^ table with fancy tablecloths, 
ihina, silverware. They speak only Formal English at this 
meal. Then they prepare a picnic where only informal English 
is alloweti. 

She also contrasts the "wordy" academic way of saying 
things with the metaphoric style of Athabaskan. The students 
discuss how book language always uses more words, but in 
Heritage language, the shorter way of saying something is 
always better. Students then write papers in the academic way, 
discussing with Martha and with each other whether they 
believe they've said enough to sound like a book. Finally, stu- 
dents further reduce the message to a "saying" brief enough to 
go on the front of a T-shirt, and the sayings are put on little 
paju-r T-shirts that the students cut out and hang throughout 
the room. Sometimes the students reduce other authors" 
wordy texts to their essential meanings as well. 

The following transcript provides another example. It is 
from a conversation between a black teacher and a Southern 
black high school student named Joey, who is a speaker of 
Black English. The teacher believes it very important to dis- 
cuss openly and honestly the issues of language diversity and 
power. She has begun the discussion by giving the student a 
children's book written in Black English to read. 

Tl A( lll K'. W'ii.it tlo you think about that iiookr' 
)()! 'i': I think it s nice. 
1 1 A( fii k: Win ' 

|c)i 'I': I tlon t know, it |ti^t toUl .liiotit ,i i-il.itk fumih. tint s .ill. 
I'l .\( 111 K: Was it tlilliiult to rcaii' 
joi 'I : X(i. 

■|'i M m u: W'.is the text tlitttr(.nt t'rom wh.it ymi ii.ive seen in 
iirlu-r hooks' 

"---)()M Ve.ih Tin- \\ fiting w.is. 

l l .\\ iil i<: 1 low-' 

|()1 'i^ It use i.iiore (i! a sduilKTn-like itcunt in this hiiok. 
Tl .At 111 K: I hni-hmm. Do you think th.u's ,i;o(kI or h.ui' 
l( )i ^ Well, uh. I (iun t think it s hock i lor pcoiiU' down this- 
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a-way. cause tliat's the way tliey grow up talking anyway. 
They ought to get the right way to talk. 

Ti:a(.hi:i<: Oli. So you think it's wrong to talk like thati' 

J<)i:v: Well.../'L///i;/w; 

Ti:a(.hi;k: Hard question, huh? 

j()i:v: IJhm-hmm, that's a hard question. But I think they 
shouldn't make books like that, 

Ti:a(,hi;r: 'Why.^ 

Joi:i': Because they are not using the right way to talk and in 
school they take off for that, and li'l chirren grow up talk- 
ing like that and reading like that so they might think 
that's right, and all the time they getting bad grades in 
si.hool, talking like that and writing like that. 

Ti:a(.h i;r: Do you think they should be getting bad grades 
for talkmg like that? 

joi-Y; {Pauses, unsum teij slouly} No. . .no. 

Ti A(.hi:r: So you don't think that ic matters whether you 
talk OIK- way or another.^ 

joi;"!': No, not long as you understood. 

THA( ki:k: Uhm-hmm. Well, that's a hard question for me to 
answer, too. It's, ah, that's a question that's come up in a lot of 
schools now as to whether they should correct children who 
speak the way we speak all the time. Cause when we're talk- 
ing to each other we talk like that even though we might not 
talk like than when we get into other situations, and who's to 
say whether it s - 

Joi "!': { h/hrn/ptini^) Right or wrong. 

'ri A( hi-.k: Yeah. 

joi-i': Maybe they ought to come up with another kind 
ol . . .maybe Black F.nglish or something. A course in Black 
l^nglish. Maybe Black folks would be good in that cause 
peo|-ile t.dk, I mean black people talk like that, so. . but I 
guess there's a i ight way .and wrong way to talk, you know, 
not reganling what race. I don't know. 

I'l A( Hl.K: But whoilccided what's right or wrong.-* 
joi "!': Well that's true. . . I guess white peo[-ile dii.!. 
II ...'KyjHii: liiij III ti//n / 
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Notice how throu^^hout tlie (.onvcrsarion Joey s conscious- 
ness has been raised hy thinking about codes ot'language. This 
teacher further advocates having students interview various 
personnel officers in actual workplaces about their attitudes 
toward divergent styles in oral and written language. Stu- 
dents begin to understand how arbitrary language standards 
are, but alsc^ how politically charged they are. They compare 
various pieces written in different styles, discuss the impact of 
different styles on the message by making translations and 
back translations across styles, and discuss the history, appar- 
ent purpose, and contextual appropriateness of each of the 
technical writing rules presented by their teacher. And they 
practice writing different forms to different audiences based 
on rules appropriate for each audience. Such a program not 
only " teaches" standard linguistic forms, but also explores 
aspects of power as exhibited through linguistic forms. 

Tony Burgess, in a study of secondary writing in England 
by Britton, Burgess, Martin, McLeod, and Rosen, suggests 
that we should not teach " iron conventions. . .imposed with- 
out rationale or grounding in communicative intent," but 

'critical and ultimately cultural awareness."' ' Courtney (~a/- 

den calls for a two-pronged approach: 

1. C.oiUinnoLis opporiuiiiiics tor wriiers lo p.irt u ipati- m ionic 
.mtlK-iUK' bit ot the iiiu'iulmt; i.oii\trs,Ki(iii . . .(hcrcliy lifioinm.i; 
pan ot .1 vital (.omnuinity ol ralkt rs ami \s nti i s in a part u iil.ir 
doni.iiit. anil 

J. PcrnKiii . tfinporarv loi lis on i onvcni ions ol loiin, tai!,i;lu .is <. liI- 
tiiral (.onwntions fxpt-t ttil in a pan u iilar i oniiiuinit\. 

lust so that there is no contusion about what (ia/deii means 
by a focus on conventions of f orm, or about wh<it 1 mean by 
"skills," let me stress that neither of' us is speaking of page 
after page of 'skill sheets" creating compound words or iden- 
tifying nouns and adverbs, but rather about helping students 
gain a useful knowledge of tlu- conventions of print while 
engaging in real and useful t onununu ative activities. Kay 
Ki)we (irubis, a junior high sthool teat-her in a multicultural 
St liool, makes lists ol certain technital rules lor lur eighth 
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graders' review and then gives them papers from a third grade 
to "correct." The students not only have to correct other stu- 
dents' work, but also tell them why they have changed or 
questionetl aspects ot the writing. 

A village teacher, Howard Cloud, teaches his high school 
students the conventions of formal letter writing and the 
formulation ot careful questions in the context of issues sur- 
rounding the amendment of the Alaska Land Claims Settle- 
ment Act. Native Alaskan leaders hold differing views on this 
issue, critical to the future of local sovereignty and land 
rights. The students compose letters to leaders who reside in 
different areas ot the state seeking their perspectives, set up 
audioconterence calls tor interview/debate sessions, and, 
tiiially, develop a videotape to present the differing views. 

To summarize, I suggest that students must be taiigbt the 
codes needed to participate fully in the mainstream of Ameri- 
can lite, not by being forced to attend to hollow, inane, de- 
contextualized subskills, but rather within the context of 
meaningtul communicative endeavors; that they must be 
allowed the resource of the teacher's expert knowledge, while 
being helped to acknowledge their own "expertness" as well; 
and that even while students are assisted in learning the cul- 
ture of power, they must also be helped to learn about the 
arbitrariness ot those codes and about the power relationships 
they represent. 

I am also suggesting that appropriate education tor poor 
children and children ot color can only be devised in consulta- 
tion with adults who share their culture. Black parents, teach- 
ers ol color, and members ot poor communities must be 
allowed to participate fully in the discussion of what kind of 
mstruction is in their children's best interest. Good liberal 
intentions are not enough, in an insighful 197"^ study entitled 
"R.uism without Racists; Institutional Racism in Urban 
Schools, " Massey, Scotr, and Dornbusch tound that under tlie 
|->rcssures ot teaching, and with all intc "rions of "being nice," 
teachers had essentially stopped attempting to teach blac k 
children."' In their words: "We have shown that oppression 
can arise our of warmth, iriendliness. and concern. I'atcrnal- 
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ism and a lack oFchallenging standards arc- creating a dis- 
torted system of evaluation in the schools." Educators must 
open themselves to, and allow themselves to be affected by, 
these alternative voices. 

In conclusion, I am proposing a resolution tor the 
ski"-'protess debate. In short, the debate is fallacious; the 
dichotomy is false. The issue is really an illusion created ini- 
tially not by teachers but by academics whose worldview 
demands the creation of categorical divisions - not for the 
purpose of better teaching, but for the goal of easier analysis. 
As I have been reminded by many teachers since the publica- 
tion of my article, those who are most sk.Uful at educating 
black and poor children do not allow themselves to be placed 
in "skills" or "process" boxes. They understand the need tor 
both approaches, the need to help students establish their own 
voices, and to coach those voices to produce notes, that will be 
heard clearly in the larger society. 

The dilemma is not really in the debate over instructional 
methodology, but rather in communicating across cultures 
and in addressing the more fundamental issue ot power, ot 
whose voice gets to be heard in determining what is best for 
poor children and children of color. Will black teachers and 
parents continue to be silenced by the very forces that claim to 
"give voice" to our children!'' Such an outcome would be 
tragic, for both groups truly have something to say to one 
another. As a result of careful listening to alternative points ot 
view, I have myself tome to a viable synthesis of iierspectives. 
but both sides do neetl to be able to listen, and 1 contend that 
it is those with the most jiower, those in the majority, who 
must take the greater resiionsibility for initiating the process. 

To do so takes a very sju-cial kind of listening, listening that 
retiuires not only open ey s anti ears, but open hearts and 
mintls. We tlo not really see through our eyes or hear through 
our ears, hut through our beliefs. To put our beliefs on holtl is 
to cease to exist us ourselves for a moment - and that is not 
easy. It is painlul as well, because it means turning yourself 
insitle out, giving up your own sense ol who you are, ami 
benig willing to see yourself in the nnllatieriiig light of 
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another's an.i^ry gaze. It is not easy, but it is the only way to 
learn what it might feel like to be someone else and the only 
way to start the dialogue. 

There are several guidelines. We must keep the perspective 
that people are experts on their own lives. There are certainly 
aspects ot the outside world ot which they may not be aware, 
but they can be the only authentic chroniclers ot their own 
experience. We must not be too c]uick to deny their interpre- 
tations, or accuse them ot "talse consciousness. " We must 
believe that people are rational beings, and therefore always 
act rationally. We may not understand their rationales, but 
that in no wa\ militates against the existence of these ratio- 
nales or reduces our responsibility to attempt to apprehend 
them. And finally, we must learn to be vulnerable enough to 
allow our world to turn upside down in order to allow the 
realities of others to eilge themselves into our consciousness. 
In other words, we must become ethnographers in the true 
sense. 

Teacher-, are in an ideal position ro play this role, ro attempt 
to get all o! the issues on the tablr in order to initiate true dia- 
logue. This can only be done, howe\er, by seeking out those 
whose perspectives may differ most, b\' learning to give their 
words complete attention, by untlerstanding one's own power, 
even it that power stems merely from being in the majority, by 
being unatraitl lo raise tjuestions about tliscrimination and 
\c)i(.elessness with people of color, and to listen, no, to /'icir 
what they say. I suggest that the results ot such interactions 
nia\ be the most powerful and empowering coalescence yet 
seen m the ediuational realm -■ for,/// teach.ers and tor,/// the 
scudems fhe\ teat h. 
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Language Diversity 
and Learning 

A brand-new black teacher is delivering her first reading 
lesson to a group of first-grade students in inner-city 
Philadelphia. She has almost memorized the entire 
basal-provided lesson dialogue while practicing in front of a 
mirror the night before. 

"Cjood mornini;, bins and i;irls. Today we're j;oinj; to read a story 
about where we live, in the tity. 

A small brown hand risei. 

"Yes, Marti. " 

Marti and this teatlier are special friends, tor she was a kinder- 
_uartner in the elassroom where her new teacher stiidenl-iaught. 

■"readier, how lome you talkin' like a white person' You talkin' 
iusi like nn momma talk when she ^et on the phonel" 

I was that first-year teacher many years ago, and Marti was 
among the first to teach me the role of language diversity in 
the classroom. Marti let me know that children, even young 
children, are often aware ofthe different codes we all use in 
OLir everyday lives. They may not yet have learned how to pro- 
duce those codes or what social purposes they sen'e, but chil- 
dren often have a remarkable ability to discern and identify 
different codes in different settings. It is this sensitivity to 
laiigLiage ami its approjiriate tise Lij">on which we mtist btnUl to 
i-nsLire the success of children from diverse backgrounds. 

One aspect of language diversity in the classroom - Joyni 
(the code of a language, its phonology, grammar, inflections, 
sc'ntence structure, anel written symliols) has ustially receiveel 
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the most attention from educators, as manifested in their con- 
cern about the "nonstandardness" of the code their students 
speak. While form is important, particularly in the context of 
social success, it is considerably less important when concern 
is lodged instead in the area ot cognitive development. This 
area is related to that aspect of language diversity reflected in 
Murti's statement - language //se-the socially and cognitively 
based linguistic determinations speakers make about style, 
register, vocabulary, and so forth, when they attempt to inter- 
act with or achieve particulur goals within their envi- 
ronments. It is the purpose of this paper to. address a broad 
conception of language diversity as it affects the learning 
environments of linguistically diverse students; it focuses on 
the development of the range of linguistic alternatives that 
students have at their disposal for use in varying settings. 

A(.Qi;iRiNc; Oni-: Lanc;uagi-: Varii:ty 

A N D L r. A R N I N G A N O T H V. R 

The acquisition and development ot one's native language is a 
wondrous process, drawing upon all ot the cognitive and 
affective capacities that make us human. By contrast, the suc- 
cessful acc]uisition of a second form of a language is essentially 
a rore-learning process brought to automaticity. Ir is, how- 
ever, a process in which success is heavily influenced by highly 
charged affective factors. Because of the frequency with which 
schools focus unsuccessfully on changing language form, a 
careful discussion of the topic and its attendant affective 
aspects is in order. 



Learning to orally produce an alternate form is not principally 
a function of cognitive analysis, thereby not ideally learned 
troni protracted rule-based instruction and correction. 
Rather, it comes with exposure, comfort level, motivation, 
familiarity, and practice in real communicative contexts. 
Those wild have enjoved a pleasant interlude in an area where 
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another dialect of English is spoken may have noticed a 
change in their own speech. Almost unconsciously, their 
speech has approached that of those native to the area. The 
evidence suggests that had these learners been corrected or 
drilled in the rules of the new dialect, they probably would 
not have acquired it as readily. 

Stephen Krashen, in his work on second-language acquisi- 
tion, distinguishes the processes of conscious /earning (rule- 
based instruction leading to the monitoring ot verbal output) 
from unconscious cicqitisition ("'picking up" a language through 
internalizing the linguistic input-derived immersion in a new 
context — what happens, say, when the North American 
enjoys a visit to the Caribbean).' Krashen found unconscious 
acquisition to be much more effective. In further studies, 
however, he found that in some cases people did not easily 
"acc|uire" the new language. This finding led him to postulate 
the existence of what he called the "affective filter." The hlter 
operates "when affective conditions are not optimal, when the 
student is not motivated, does not identify with the speakers 
of the second language, or is overanxious about his perfor- 
mance,. . .[causing] a mental block [which]will prevent tlie 

input from reaching those parts of the brain responsible for 
language acquisition.""' Although the process of learning a 
new dialect cannot be completely ecjuated with learning a new- 
language, some processes seem to be similar. In this case, ir 
seems that the less stress attached ro the jirocess, the more eas- 
ily it is accomplished. 

The so-called affective filter is likely to be raised when the 
learner is exposed to constant correction. Such correction 
increases cognitive monitoring of speech, thereby tnaking 
talking difficult. To illustrate with an experiment anyone can 
try, 1 have frequently taught a relatively simple new " dialect" 
in my work with preservice teachers. In this dialect, rlie pho- 
netic clement "iz" is added after the first consonant or consonant 
cluster in each syllable of a word. ('I'vjcbvy becomes tiz-ea- 
i hi/-er and cijipU. iz-aji-piz-lc.) After a bit of tirili and j-iracrice, 
rile sruilents arc askeil ro reil a partner why rlicy dct idrd lo 
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become teachers. Most only haltingly attempt a few words 
before lapsing into either silence or into "Standard English," 
usually to complain about my circling the room to insist that 
all words they utter be in the new dialect. During a follow-up 
discussion, all students invariably speak of the impossibility 
of attempting to apply rules while trying to formulate and 
express a thought. Forcing speakers to monitor their language 
for rules while speaking, typically produces silence. 

Correction may also affect students' attitudes toward their 
teachers. In a recent research project, middle-school, inner- 
city students were interviewed about their attitudes toward 
their teachers and school. One young woman complained bit- 
terly, "Mrs. always be interrupting to make you "talk 

correct' and stuff. She be butting into your conversations 
when you not even calking to her! She need to mind her own 
business." 

In another example from a Mississippi preschool, a teacher 
had been drilling her three- and four-year-old charges on 
responding to the greeting, "Good morning, how arc you.''" 
with Tm tine, thank you." Posting herself near the door one 
morning, she greeted a four-year-old black boy in an inter- 
change that went sonietiiing like this: 

Ti a(.iii:r; Ciood morning. Tony, how are siui.' 
TdN'i': 1 he's tine. 

'I'i:a( hi-k: 'Ibny, 1 said. How./rt you.' 
To.Ni : (witli raised voice) 1 be s//w(. 
Ti .AC hi:k: N'o, 'I'ony, I said hou un \<i/i/ 
'loNV: (angrily) I lione tokl you / k'^ /nu and 1 ain't telling 
vou no more! 

Tonv must have cjuestioned his teacher's intelligence, it not 
sanitv. In any event, neither ot the students discussed above 
would be jiredisposed, as Krashen says, to identify with their 
teachers and thereby increase the possibility ot unconsciously 
acquiring the hitter's language form. 
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Ethnic Identit) and iMngiiagK Perjorwcince 

Issues ot group identity may also atfect students' oral produc- 
tion ot a different dialect. Nelson-Barber, in a study of phono- 
logic aspects of Pima Indian language found that, in grades 
1-3, the children's English most approximated the standard 
dialect of their teachers/ But surprisingly, by fourth grade, 
when one might assume growing competence in standard 
forms, their language moved significantly toward the local 
dialect. These fourth graders had the competence to express 
themselves in a more standard form, but chose, consciously or 
unconsciously, to use the language of those in their local envi- 
ronments. The researcher believes that, by ages 8-9, these 
children became aware of their group membership and its 
importance to their well-being, and this realization was 
reflected in their language. They may also have become 
increasingly aware of the school'^ negative attitude toward 
their community and found it necessary - through choice of 
linguistic form - to decide with which camp to identify. 

A similar example of linguistic /'c/yamt/wce' (what one does 
with language) belying linguistic competence (what one is capa- 
ble of doing) comes from researcher Gerald Mohatt (personal 
communication), who was at the time teaching on a Sioux 
reservation. It was considered axiomatic among the reserva- 
tion staff that the reason these students failed to become com- 
petent readers was that they spoke a nonstandard dialect. One 
day Mohatt happened to look, unnoticed, into a classroom 
where a group of boys had congregated. Much to his surprise 
and amusement, the youngsters were staging a perfect rendi- 
tion ot his own teaching, complete with stance, walk, ges- 
tures, ^/Wi/ Standard English (including Midwestern accent). 
Clearly, the school's failure to teach these children to read was 
based on factors other than their inability to speak and uneler- 
stanel Standard Englisii. They could do both; they did not 
(itren choose to do so in a classroom setting;, however, possibly 
because they chose to identify with their community rather 
I ban with the boo!. 
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A p p R c; 1 A T 1 N c; L i n c; u 1 s r 1 c D 1 v i-; r s 1 r 
IN THi- Classroom 

What should teachers do about helping; students acquire an 
additional oral form? First, they should recognize that the lin- 
guistic form a student brings to school is intimately con- 
nected with loved ones, community, and personal identity. To 
suggest that this form is "wrong" or, even worse, ignorant, is 
to suggest that something is wrong with the student and his 
or her family. On the other hand, it is ecjually important to 
understand that students who do not have access to the politi- 
cally popular dialect form in this country, that is. Standard 
English, arc less likely to succeed economically than their 
peers who do. How can both realities be embraced:-' 

Teachers need to support the language that students bring 
to school, provide them input from an additional code, and 
give them the opportunity to use the new code in a nonthrcat- 
ening, real communicative context. Some teachers accomplish 
this goal by having groups of students create bidialectal dic- 
tionaries of their own language form and Standard English. 
Others have had students become involved with standard 
forms through various kinds of role-play. For example, memo- 
rizing parts for drai ui productions will allow students to "get 
rhe feel" of speaking Standard English while nor under the 
threat of correction. Young students can create puppet shows 
or role-play cartoon characters. (Many "superhcroes" speak 
almost hypercorrect Standard English!) Playing a role elimi- 
nates the possibility of implying that the ih/h/'s language is 
inadequate, and suggests, instead, that different language 
forms are appropriate in different contexts. Some other teach- 
ers in New York City have had their students produce a news 
show every day for the rest of the school. The students take on 
the persona of some famous newscaster, keeping in character 
as they develop and read their news reports. Discussions ensue 
about whether Walter (Ironkite would have said it that way, 
again taking the focus ott the child's speech. 
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A c T I V IT n-: s for Pro m o t i n g 
L I N G u I s TIC Pluralism 

It is possible and desirable to make the actual study of lan- 
guage diversity a part of the curriculunn for all students. For 
younger children, discussions about the differences in the 
ways television characters from different cultural groups 
speak can provide a starting point. A collection of the many 
children's books written in the dialects of various cultural 
groups can also provide a wonderful basis for learning about 
linguistic diversity, as can audiotaped stories narrated by indi- 
viduals from different cultures.'* Mrs. Pat, a teacher chronicled 
by Shirley Brice Heath, had her students become language 
"detectives," interviewing a variety of individuals and listen- 
ing to the radio and television to discover the differences 
and similarities in the ways people talked.^ Children can 
learn that there are many ways of saying the same thing, and 
that (.ertam contexts suggest particular kinds of linguistic 
performances. 

Inevitably, each speaker will make his or her own decision 
about the aptiropriate form to use in any context. Neither 
teiichers nor anyone else will be able to force a choice upon an 
indivitlual. All we can do is provide studencs with the expo- 
sure to an alternate form, and allow them the opportunity to 
practice that form /'// i</>/U:\ts that art nmitbnatvmng. have a real 
pnr[hi.\f, and arn intrinshall) enjoyable. If they have access to 
alternative forms, it will be their ch'cision later in life to 
choose which to use. We can only proviele them with the 
knowledge base and hope they will make appropriate choices. 

r. THNK. Ini:\iirv anh Sr-i i.iis 
oi- D 1 .SCO r R s !■: 

Thus far, we iiave primarily (.liscus .ed differences in grammar 
.uui syntax. There arc otiier differences in oral language of 
which teachers should be aware in a niulricidtural context, 
partKularly in discourse style and language use. iVIit h.icls and 
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other researchers identified differences in children's narratives 
at "sharing time."'^ They found that there was a tendency . 
among young white children to tell "topic-centered" narra- 
tives - stories focused on one event - and a tendency among 
black youngsters, especially girls, to tell "episodic" narratives 
- stories that include shifting scenes and are typically longer. 
While these differences are ini:eresting in themselves, what is 
of greater significance is adults' responses to the differences. 
(",azdtn reports on a subsequent project in which a white adult 
was taped reading the oral narratives of black and white first 
graders, with all syntax dialectal markers removed." Adults 
were asked to listen to the stories and comment about the 
1. hildren s likelihood of success in school. The researchers were 
surprised by the differential responses given by black and 
w iiite ailults. 

In responding to the retelling of a black child's story, the 
wiiite adults were uniformly negative, making such com- 
ments as "terrible story, incoherent" and "[n}or a story at all in 
the sense oi describing something that happened." Asked to 
ludgf this child's academic competence, all of the white 
adults rated her below the children who told "topic-centered"' 
stories. Most of these adults also predicted difficulties for this 
1. hild's future school career, such as, "This child might have 
trouble reading," that she exhibited "language problems that 
.ifteir school at hievement," and that "family problems" or 
einotional jiroblems" might hamper her academic progress.^ 
The black adults had very different reactions. They found 
this ihiUl's story "well formed, easy to understand, and inter- 
isting, with lots of detail and description." Even though all 
ti\e oi tiuse adults mentioned the "shifts" and "associations" 
111 ■ nonlinear " quality oi the story, they did not find these fea- 
tures (listrac ting. Three of the black adults selected the story 
.IS the best of the five they had heard, and all but one judged 
rlie 1. hiUl as exceptionally bright, highly verbal, and successful 
111 s( hool . ' 

When differences in nairative style produce differences in 
mter|iretatu)n of competence, the pedagogical implications 
,irr i \ idciit it I hildreii who produce stories baseil in differing 
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discourse styles are expected to have trouble reading, and 
viewed as having language, family, or emotional problems, as 
was the case with the informants quoted by Cazden, they are 
unlikely to be viewed as ready for the same challenging 
instruction awarded students whose language patterns more 
closely parallel the teacher's. It is important to emphasize that 
those teachers in the Cazden study who were of the same cul- 
tural group as the students recognized the differences in style, 
but did not assign a negative valence to those differences. 
Thus, it teachers hope to avoid negatively stereotyping the 
language patterns ot their students, it is important that they 
be encouraged to interact with, and willingly learn from, 
knowledgeable members of their students' cultural groups. 
This can perhaps best become a reality if teacher education 
programs include diverse parents, community members, and 
faculty among those who prepare future teachers, and take 
seriously the need to develop in those teachers the humility 
required tor learning from the surrounding context when 
entering a culturally different setting. 

Questioning Styles 

Heath has identified another aspect of diversity in language 
use which affects classroom instruction and learning.' She 
found that questions were used differently in a southeastern 
town by young black students and their teachers. The stu- 
dents were unaccustomed to responding to the "known- 
answer" test questions of the classroom. (The classic example 
of such questions is the contrast between the real-life ques- 
tioning routine: "What time is it?" "Two o'clock." "Thanks." 
and the school questioning routine; "What time is it?" "Two 
o'clock. " "Right!"' ' ) These students would lapse into silence 
or contribute very little information when teachers asked 
direct factual questions which called for feedback of what had 
just been taught. She found that when the types of questions 
ask d of the children were more in line with the kinds of 
questif)ns posed to them in their home settings - questions 
probing the students' own analyses and evaluations - these 
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children responded very differently. They "ralked, actively 
and aggressively became involved in the lesson, and offered 
useful information about their past experiences." The author 
concludes not only that these kinds of questions are appropri- 
ate for all children rather than just for the "high groups" with 
which they have typically been used, but that awareness and 
use of the kinds of language used in children's communities 
can foster the kind of language and performance and growth ■ 
sought by the school and teachers. 

Oral Styles in Community Lije 

I would be remiss to end this section without remarking upon 
the need to draw upon the considerable language strengths of 
linguistically diverse populations. Smitherman and many 
others have made note of the value placed upon oral expression 
in most African- American communities.' ^ The "man (person) 
of words," be he or she preacher, poet, philosopher, huckster, 
or rap song creator, receives the highest form of respect in the 
black community. The verbal adroitness, the cogent and 
quick wit, the brilliant use of metaphorical language, the 
facility in rhythm and rhyme, evident in the language ai 
preacher Martin Luther King, Jr., boxer Muhammad Ali, 
comedicne Whoopi Goldberg, rapper L. L. Cool J., singer and 
songwriter Billie Holiday, and many inner-city black stu- 
dents, may all be drawn upon to facilitate school learning. 

Other children, as well, come to school with a wealth ot 
specialized linguistic knowledge. Native American children, 
for example, come from communities with very sophisticated 
knowledge about storytelling, and a special way ot saying a 
great deal with a few words. Classroom learning should be 
structured so that not only are these children able to acquire 
the verbal patterns they lack, but they are also able to 
strengthen their proficiencies, and to share these with class- 
mates and teachers. We will then all be enriched. 
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Thi; Di;manos oi- School Langi AGIi — 
0 r a 1. 1 t y AND L 1 T !•: R A C. "i' 

There is little evidence that speaking another dialectal form per 
se, negatively affects one's ability to learn to read.';' For com- 
rnonsensical proof, one need only reflect on nonstandard- 
dialect-speaking slaves who not only taught themselves to 
read, but did so under threat of severe punishment or death. 
But children who speak nonmainstream varieties of English do 
have a more difficult time becoming proficient readers. Why? 

One explanation is that, where teachers' assessments of 
competence are influenced by the dialect children speak, 
teachers may develop low expectations for certain students 
and subsequently teach them less.'*^ A second explanation, 
which lends itself more readily to observation, rests in teach- 
ers' confusing the teaching of reading with the teaching of a 
new dialect form. 

Cunningham found that teachers across the United States 
were more likely to correct reading miscues that were dialect 
related ("Here go a table" for "Here is a table") than those that 
were nondialect related ("Here is the dog" for "There is the 
dog").''' Seventy-eight percent of the dialect miscues were 
corrected, compared with only 27 percent of the nondialect 
miscues. He concludes that the teachers were acting out of 
ignorance, not realizing that "here go " and "here is" represent 
the same meaning in some black children's language. 

In my observations of many classrooms, however, I have 
come to conclude that even when teachers recognize the simi- 
larity of meaning, they are likely to correct dialect-related 
miscues. (Consider a typical example: 

TrxT: Yesterdav- 1 washed my brother s ( ioriies. 

S Ti oi-N r'.s Ki Nornox: Yesterday I wasii my bruvver close. 

The subsequent exchange between stuilent and teacher 
sounds something like this; 
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T: Wait, let s back. What's that word again^ [Points at 
S; Wash. 

T: No. Look at it again. What letters do you see at the end? 
You see "e-d." Do you remember what we say when we see 
those letters on the end of a wordi" 

S:-ed- 

T; (.)K, hut in this case we say waslW. Can you say that.'' 
S: Washw/. 

T: Good. Now read it again. 

S: Ytsterilay I washf(/my bruvver. . . 

T: Wait a minute, what's that word again? [Points to /mjther.] 
S: Bruvver. 

T: No. Look at these letters in the middle. [Points to//;.] 
Remember to read what you see. Do you remember how 
we sav that sound? Put your tongue between your teeth 
and say ■ .'/' . . . 

The lesson continues in such a Fashion, the teacher proceedini^ 
to correct the student's dialect-influenced pronimciations and 
grammar while ignoring the fact that the student had to have 
comprehended the sentence in order to translate it into her 
own dialect. Such instruction occurs daily and blocks reading 
development in a number of ways. First, because children 
become better readers by having the opportunity to read, the 
overcorrection exhibited in this lesson means that this child 
will be less likely to become a fluent reader than other chil- 
dren who are not interrupted so consistently. Second, a com- 
plete focus on code and pronunciation blocks children's 
understanding that reading is essentially a meaning-making 
process. This child, who understands the text, is led to believe 
that she is doing something wrong. She is encouraged to 
think of reading not as something you do to get a message, 
but something you pronounce. Third, constant corrections by 
the teacher are likely to cause this student and others like her 
to resist reading and to resent the teacher, 

Robert lierdi'.n reports that, after observing the kind of 
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teaching routine described above in a number of settings, lie 
incorporated the teacher behaviors into a reading instruction 
exercise that he used with students in a college class. He put 
together sundry rules from a number of American social and 
regional dialects to create what he called the "language of 
Atlantis." Students were then called upon to read aloud in this 
dialect they did not know. When they made errors he inter- 
rupted them, using some of the same statements/comments 
he had heard elementary school teachers routinely make to 
their students. He concludes: 

The results were rather shocking. By the time tliese Ph.D. candi- 
dates in Enghsh or linguistics had read 10-20 words, I could make 
them sound totally illiterate. By using the routines that teachers use 
of dialectally different students. I could produce all of the behaviors 
we observe in children who do not learn to read successfully. The 
first thing that goes is sentence intonation: they sound like they are 
reading a list from tlie telephone book. Comment on their pronun- 
ciation a bit more, and they begin to subvocalize, rehearsing pro- 
nunciations for themselves before they dare to say them out loud. 
They begin to guess at pronunciations. .. .They switch letters 
around for no reason. They stumble; they repeat. In shore, when 1 
attack them for their failure to conform to my demands tor Arlantis 
Fnglish ]-itonunciations, they sound very much like the worst of the 
second graders in any of the classrooms I have observed. 

They also begin to fidget. They wad up their papers, bite their 
fingernails, whisper, and some finally refuse to continue. They do all 
the things that children do while they are busily failing to learn to 
read. Emotional trauma can result as well, l-'or instance, once while 
conducting this little experiment, in a matter ol seconds 1 actually 
had one ol my graduate students in tears.''' 

The moral of this story is not to confuse dialect intervention 
with reading instruction. To do so will only confuse the 
child, leading her away from those intuitive understandings 
about language that will promote reading development, and 
toward a school career o{ resistance and a lifetime of avoiding 
reading. For those who believe that the child has to "say it 
right in order to spell it right," let me add that English is not 
a phonetically regular language. There is no particular 
difference between telling a child, "You may f./y 'bruvver.', 
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but it's spelled b-r-o-r-/'-e-r," and "You say /com/, but it's 
spelled c-o-m-// " 

For this and other reasons, writing may be an arena m 
which to address standard forms. Unlike unplanned oral lan- 
t;uage or public reading, writing lends itself to editing. While 
conversational talk is spontaneous and must be responsive to 
an immediate context, writing is a mediated process which 
may be written and rewritten any number of times before 
being introduced to public scrutiny. Consequently, writing is 
amenable to rule application - one may first write freely to get 
one's thoughts down, and then edit to hone the message and 
apply specific spelling, syntactical, or punctuation rules. My 
college students who had such difficulty talking in the "iz" 
dialect, found writing it, with the rules displayed before 
them, a relatively easy task. 

There are other culturally based differences in language use in 
writing as well. In a seminal article arguing for the existence 
of "contrastive rhetoric," Robert Kaplan proposes that differ- 
ent languages have different rhetorical norms, representing 
different ways of organizing ideas."'' 

Such style differences have also been identified in public 
school classrooms. Gail Martin, a teacher-researcher in 
Wyoming, wrote about her work with Arapaho students; 

OiH of our m.ijor loiKi-rns was that many ot'tlie stories chililri-ii 
wroti- didn't st-t-ni to ".yo anywheri-. ' Tlu- storits just amhltil alon^ 
with nodt-finiti- start or finish, no climaxes or lonclusions. 1 ilecidei! 
to .isk Puis Moss Ithe school eider] about tliese stories, sinie he is a 
master Arapaho storyteller hirnselt". 1 learned about a distini tive dil- 
ferenie between Arapaho stones and stories 1 was aci ustomed to 
hearing;, reading;, and telling;. Pius Moss explained that Arapaho 
stories are not written down, they're told in what we nii.yht call ser- 
ial (orm. lOiiiiiuH-d ui.yht .liter iiii;lu. A ■■>;ood ' story is one tli.it 
Lists seven nights — 

When I asked Puis Moss why Ar.ip.ilio stories never seem to havi- 
.111 ■ ending;, ' he answered that there is no ending; to life, and stories 
.lie .iboui Arapaho life, so there is no need for aeonelusion. My (ol- 
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k-a^uucs ami 1 talked about what Pius had said, and wc dc-tidc-d that 
wc would encourage- our sruilt-nrs ro thoosi- whichc-vc-r rvpc- ot story 
rhey w ishc-d ro wnrc: wc would try ro listen and read in appropriate 
ways." 

Similarly, Native Alaskan teacluT Martha Demientieff has 
discovered thar her students find "book lan^'ua^e" baffling. To 
help them gain access to this unfamiliar use of language, she 
contrasts the "wordy," academic way of saying things with the 
metaphoric style of Athabaskan. The students discuss how 
book language always uses more words, but how in Heritage 
languiige, brevity is always best. Students then work in pairs, 
groups, or individually to write papers in the academic way, 
discussing with Martha and with each other whether they 
believe they have said enough to "sound like a book." Next 
they take those papers and try to reduce the meaning to a few 
sentences. Finally, students further reduce the message to a 
"saying" brief enough to go on the front of a T-shirt, and the 
sayings are put on little paper tee shirts that the students cut 
out and hang throughout the room. Sometimes the students 
reduce other authors' wordy texts to their essential meanings 
as well. Thus, through winding back and forth through orality 
and literacy, the students begin to understand the stylistic dif- 
ferences between their own language and that of standard text. 

/•"/. ih tidiis iif Pri)i! 

Print may serve different functions in some communities than 
it does in others, and some children ma)' be unaccustomed to 
using print or seeing it used in the ways that .schools demand. 
Shirle\ Brice Heath, for example, found that the black chil- 
dren in the community she called Trackton engaged with 
print as a group activity for specific real-life purpo.ses, such as 
reading food labels when shopping, reading fix-it books to 
repair or modify toys, reading the names of cars to identify a 
wished-for model, or reading to part icijiate in church. There 
was seklom a time anyone in the community would read as a 
solitary recreational activity; indeed, anyone who tlitl so was 
thought to be a little strange. ' 
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The children in Tnickton, in short, read to learn things, tor 
real purposes. When these children arrived in school they 
faced another reality. They were required, instead, to "learn to 
read," that is, they were told to focus on the/m^w.f ot reading 
with little apparent real purposes in mind other than to get 
through a basal page or complete a worksheet - and much ot 
this they were to accomplish in isolation. Needless to say, they 
were not successful at the decontextualized, individualized 
school reading tasks. 

Researchers have identified other differences in the use ot 
language in print as well. For example, Ron ScoUon and 
Suzanne ScoUon report chat, in the Athabaskan Indian 
approach to communicative interaction, each individual is 
expected to make his or her own sense ot a situation and that 
no one can unilaterally enforce one interpretation. Conse- 
quently, they were not surprised when, in a story-re-relling 
exercise intended to test reading comprehension, Athabaskan 
children tended to modify the text of the story in their 
retellings." The school, however, would be likely to interpret 
these individually constructed retellings as evidence that the 
students had not comprehended the .;tory. 

Talk .\ cross thi-: C r k r ic; f 1. f m 

A debate o\er tiie role of language diversity in mathematics 
and science education was fueled recently by the publication 
of a book bv Eleanor Wilson Orr titled Tiria- as Ltsr. Black 
E/iii/tsl- cDhl the Pirforiiicimi nf Black Sliiclaits in Malhaiiatics ami 
Scuihc. ' Orr is a teacher of math and science who, as director 
of the elite Hawthorne School, worked out a cooperative 
program with the District of Columbia to allow several Wash- 
ington, D.C.., public high school students to attend the presti- 
gious school. Orr and her colleagues were dismayed to find 
that despite their faithfully following time-tested teaching 
strategies, and despite the black D.C. students' high motiva- 
tion and haril work, the newcomers were failing an alarming 
percentage of their math and science courses. 

Noting the differences in the language the black students 
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used, Orr decided to investigate the possibility that speaking 
Black English was preventing these students from excelling 
in math and science. In a detailed argument she contends that 
the students' nonstandard langauge is both the cause and the 
expression of the real problem - their "nonstandard percep- 
tions. ' She cites student statements such as "So the car travel- 
ing twice as Jcister-w'\\\ take twice as less hours" to support her 
thesis, and suggests that ir is the difference between Black 
English and Standard English forms in the use of preposi- 
tions, conjunctions, and relative pronouns that is the basis for 
the students' failures. 

It is important to critique this position in order that the 
failures of those responsible for teaching mathematics and sci- 
ence to poor and black students not be attributed to the stu- 
dents themselves, that is, so chat the victims not be blamed. 
There are many problems with the Orr argument. One is her 
assumption that black students, by virtue of speaking Black 
English, do not have access to certain concepts needed in 
mathematical problem solving. For example, she makes much 

ot the lack of the 'as as" comparison, but 1 have 

recorded Black English-speaking six- to eleven-year-olds 
heciuently making such statements as, "She big as you" and "I 
can too run fast as you." 

A second problem is that Orr compares the language 
and performance ot low-income, ill-prepared students with 
upper-income students who have had superior scholastic 
preparation. 1 contend that it was not their language which 
contused the D.(^ students, but mathematics itself! Any stu- 
dents with a similar level of preparation and experience, no 
matter what their color or language variety, would prohablv 
have had the same difticulties. 

The most basic problem with the Orr argument, however, 
is Orr's apparent belief that somehow mathematics is linked 
to the syntactical constructions of standard English: "[Tjhe 
,t;r,/ww,/'- ot standard English provides consistently for what is 
Iri/e miithemctticcill). What about the gramp-'.-.r of Chinese or 
Arabic or Cierman.'' Orr's linguistic na'i've dcterminist position 
can cinly lead to the bizarre conclusion that s|x-akers of other 
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languages would be equally handicapped in mathematics 
because they, too, lacked standard English constructions! 

Even though Orr asserts that the cause of the problem is the 
speaking of Black English, she seems unaware that her pro- 
posed solution is not linked to this conceptualization. She 
does nor recommend teaching Standard English, but rather, 
teaching math through the use in instruction of irregular 
number systems which force students to carefully work out 
concepts and prevent iheir dependence on inappropriate rote 
memorized patterns. One can surmise that as students and 
teachers work through these irregular systems, they create a 
shared language, developing for the students what they truly 
lack, a knowledge of the amtent of the language of mathemat- 
ics, not the form. 

Interviews with black teachers who have enjoyed long- 
term success teaching math to black-dialect-speaking stu- 
dents suggest chat part of the solution also lies in the kind and 
quality of talk in the mathematics classroom. One teacher 
explained that her black students were much more likely to 
learn a new operation successfully when they understood to 
wliut use the operation might be put iti daily life. Rather than 
teach decontextualized operations, she would typically first 
pose a "real-life" problem and challenge the students to find a 
solution. For example, she once brought in a part of a broken 
wheel, saying that it came from a toy that she wished to fix for 
her grandson. To do so, she had to reconstruct the wheel from 
this tiny part. After the students tried unsuccessfully to solve 
the problem, she introduced a theorem related to construct- 
ing a circle given any two points on an arc, which the students 
c]uickly assimilated. 

Another black mat'i teacher spoke of putting a problem 
into terms relevant to the student's life. He found that the 
same problem that baffled students when posed in terms of 
distances between two unfamiliar places or in terms of num- 
bers of milk cans needed by a farmer, were much more readily 
solved when familiar locales and the amount of money needed 
to buy a leather jacket were substituted. I discovered a similar 
phenomenon when my first-grade inner-city students did 
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much better on "word problems" on standardized tests when I 
merely substituted the names of people in our school for the 
names in the problems. 

All of these modifications to the language of instruction 
speak to Heath's findings in Trackton: some youngsters may 
become more engaged in school tasks when the language of 
those tasks is posed in real-life contexts than when they are 
viewed as merely decontextualized problem completion. 
Since our long-term goal is producing young people who are 
able to think critically and creatively in real problem-solving 
contexts, the instructional - and linguistic - implications 
should be evident. 

Co N c I. l; s I () N 

One ot the most difficult tasks we face as human beings is 
communicating meaning across our individual differences, a 
task confounded immeasurably when we attempt to commu- 
nicate across social lines, racial lines, cultural lines, or lines of 
unequal power. Yet, all U.S. demographic data points to a 
society becoming increasingly diverse, and that diversity is 
nowhere more evident than in our schools. Currently, "minor- 
ity" students represent a majority in all but two of our twenty- 
five largest cities, and by some estimates, the turn of the 
century will find up to 40 percent nonwhite children in 
American classrooms. At the same time, the teaching force is 
becoming more homogeneously white. African-American, 
Asian, Hispanic, and Native American teachers now comprise 
only 10 percent of the teaching force, and that percentage is 
shrinking rapidly. 

What arc we educators to do/ We must first decide upon a 
perspective trom which to view the situation. We can con- 
tinue to view diversity as a problem, attempting to forte all 
differences into standardized boxes. Or we can recognize that 
diversity of thought, language, and worldvicw in our class- 
rooms cannot only provide an exciting educational setting, 
but can also prepare our children for the richness of living in 
an increasingly diverse national community. (Woukl anv of lis 
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really want to trade the wonderful variety of American ethnic- 
restaurants for a standard fare of steak houses and fast-tood 
hamburgers?) 

I am suggesting that we begin with a perspective that 
demands finding means to celebrate, not merely tolerate, 
diversity in our classrooms. Not only should teachers and stu- 
dents who share group membership delight in their own cul- 
tural and linguistic history, but all teachers must revel in the 
diversity of their students and that of the world outside the 
classroom community. How can we accomplish these lotty 
goals.^ Certainly, given the reality of the composition of the 
teaching force, very few educators can join Martha Demienti- 
eff in taking advantage of her shared background with her 
culturally unique students and contrasting "oj/r Heritage lan- 
guage" or "the way ut say things" with "Formal English." But 
teachers who do not share the language and culture of their 
students, or teachers whose students represent a variety of cul- 
tural backgrounds, can also celebrate diversity by making lan- 
guage diversity a part of the curriculum. Students can be 
asked to "teach" the teacher and other students aspects of their 
language variety. They can "translate" songs, poems, and sto- 
ries into their own dialect or into "book language" and com- 
pare the differences across the cultural groups represented in 
the classroom. 

Amanda Branscombe, a gifted white teacher who has often 
taught black students whom other teachers have given uji on, 
sometimes has her middle school students listen to rap songs 
in order to develop a rule base for their creation. The students 
would teach her their newly constructed "rules for writing 
rap," and she would in turn use this knowledge as a base to 
begin a discussion of the lules Shakespeare used to construct 
his plays, or the rules poets used to develop their sonnets.""' 

Within our celebration of diversity, we must keep in mind 
that education, at its best, hones and develops the knowledge 
and skills each student already possesses, while at the same 
time adding new knowledge and skills to that base. All stu- 
dents deserve the right both to develop the linguistic skills 
they bring to the classroom and to add others to their reper- 
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toires. While linguists have long proclaimed that no language 
variety is intrinsically "better" than another, in a stratified 
society such as ours, language choices are not njutral. The 
language associated with the power structure - "Standard 
English" - is the language of economic success, and all 
students have the right to schooling that gives them access to 
that language. 

While it is also true, as this chapter highlights, that no one 
can force another to actiuire an additional language variety, 
there are ways to point out to students both the arbitrariness 
of designating one variety over another as "standard," as well 
as the political and economic repercussions for not gaining 
access to that socially designated "standard." Without appear- 
ing to preach about a future which most students find hard to 
envision, one teacher, for example, has high school students 
interview various personnel officers in actual workplaces 
about rheir attitudes toward divergent styles in oral and writ- 
ten language and report their findings to the entire class. 
Another has students read or listen to a variety of oral and 
written language styles and discuss the impact of those styles 
on the message and the likely effect on different audiences. 
Students then recreate the texts or talks, using different lan- 
guage styles appropriate for different audiences (for example, 
a church group, academicians, rap singers, a feminist group, 
politicians, and so on). 

Each of us belongs to many communities. Joseph Suina, a 
Pueblo Indian scholar, has proposed a schematic representa- 
tion of at least three levels of community membership. He 
sets up three concentric circles. The inner circle is labeled 
"home/local community," the middle circle is "national com- 
munity, ' and the outer circle represents the "global commu- 
nirv." In today's world it is vital that we all learn to become 
active citizens in all three communities, and one recjuisite 
skill fordoing so is an ability to acciuire additional linguistic 
codes. We can ignore or try to obliterate language diversity in 
the classroom, or we can encourage in our teachers and stu- 
dents a "mental set for diversity." If we choose the latter, the 
( l.issroom can become- a laboratory for developing linguistic 
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diversity. Those who have acquired additional codes because 
tlieir local lan^ua^e differs significantly from the language ot 
the national c ulture may actually be in a better j-osition to 
gain access to the global culture than "mainstream" Ameri- 
lans who, as Martha says, "only know one way to talk." Rather 
than think (/'these diverse students as problems, we can view 
them instead as resources who can help all oi us learn what it 
teels like to move between cultures and language varieties, 
and thus perhaps better learn how to become citizens of the 
global community. 



Part 2 

Lessons from Home 
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Lessons from Home 
and Abroad: 

Other Cultures and 
Communities 



When I innsiJer tkt urifiins uj my vifia. I rca/ize tLhil ni) per- 
siiihil histury. dy necessity, coulrihiites aiiniileriihly In my air- 
rerit l)elief systems. I u rite from a life lived in many nuirpns. 
usually while striiii^gling In approach the center of whichever 
paf^e ii) my life is iinjolding at the moment. It has been that 
strui^ilk' to Knderstand and adapt to various contexts that has 
led me on the perumal jo/trney of discovering other realities. 

My journey />egan early. Although I greiv up in a segregated 
Southern community, secure as a young child that the rich tapes- 
try of our African-American lives was not merely beautiful hut 
//'t'only sensible way of functioning in the world, that tapestry 
unraveled quickly. When I enrolled in a neivly integrated high 
ichoid in the i y6c/.f, suddenly many oj the "sensible" n ays oj 
doing things no longer seemed acceptable. Al ) jellow black class- 
mates and I had to cope not only u ith the overt racism that pre- 
ceded our arrival . but with the subtle racism, infinitely more 
insidious, that devdoped when aspects of our culture - lan- 
guage. i)iteractional styles, belief systems - bicame targets for 
remediation at best, and el idence for our inability lo learn at 
worst. It was then that I decided that any system that, in the 
name of ediaation. did so much harm to so many children had to 
bi changed. I'hose experiences also left me with a desin to under- 
stand h(nv the world cmild look so diffennt through the lyei of 
others. 

M) altimpis to nconcili m\ own senul/ilitiis u ilh the obvi- 
ous ilif/ereihes I \aiv , /round n/c u ere only intinulo.d as I sail 
nuiri of thi ivorLl. It litis not until I ivoriiil in tivo settings most 
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A mericcins u viilci coiisicitr exotic that I ca»it to micimtancl some 
<ij what Wiis happening hack at home. I spent a year conducting 
research in the villages of the South Pacific country of Papua 
Ken Guinea. I lived and worked with students, parents, teach- 
ers, and community members. Later, in 1^)84. I took n/y first 
academic jod at the University of Alaska in Fairbanks, where I 
taught teacher education courses to u-hite students who had 
moved to the far north, and to Native Alaskan students from 
villages' and urban areas. I also spent a lot of time in remote vil- 
lages visiting communities and ichools. Both Papua New 
Guinea and Alaska forced me to approach the world very dif- 
ferently. I was no longer grounded in the familiar: all of my 
assumptions about how the world was structured didn't work. 

My experiences in these geographically dii'erse settings were 
.\ome of the most important of my lift. I was very much the 
"other": I bad no opportunity to see myself reflected in those 
around me. L ' nder such circumstances, one learns to see much 
more clearly the assumptions one makes about the world, and to 
u t //'(// tl.hy are just that - assumptions. Some people in similar 
circumstances. I have discovered, hold on to their worldi iew 
with great tenacity, insisting that all of the others are u rong. 
piCidiar. undeveloped, heathen, or uncivilized, i found thai my 
survival dipindid mi my being willing and able to learn from 
m) new acquaintances and my neiv .nlting. to si-e thi world 
through othi-riyis. 

Thi worldvieus of many in our society exist in protected cocoons. 
'I'l.hSL individuals hjvt never had to „..ike an adjustment from 
home lije to public lije. as their public lives and the institutions 
tlxy hat i encountered menly reflect a "reality " these individu- 
als have been schoided in since birth. When these privileged 
individuah and they art: privileged, whether they realize /.' or 
not - lit otlnrf who operate from a different worldview. they can 
often Comprehend than only as deviants, pathologically inferior, 
urtainly in need of 'fixing. " liven when individuals belieiv 
themulves to have good intentions, their own biases blind them 
Irom uvmg the real people be/on them. 

rhoH tihuhau biLnontl.iL tuLii iiti^ind of suih bians lunkr- 
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.(/(/;/(/ ihi'm urll. I bcive hud the opportmiity tc uvrk with man) 
tiuchcr^ of lo/fir. Nutii v Aluskan. Hispanic, and Africun- 
A»M-iCini. IJntttiing to the stories of these teamen and »ien has 
made me even more sensit/fe to the ways in which most institu- 
tions in (iiir sill itt) </re created to reflect the realities of a particu- 
lar cultural ^roup - mainly the white, academically oriented 
middle class. Their stones have contributed, as well, to molding 
my lieus about what is needed to expand our educatiot'.il vision 
to cndirace the diversity that is this country 's reality. 

I n this section I share some of the experiences that have shaped 
my btliejs. The first article, a research report of my work in 
Papua Sew Guinea, is derived from my dissertation and from 
reports I submitted to the Papua New Guinean government. In 
it. I describe the attempts of a people to make use of their otvn 
culture and languai^c to educate their children. Their struy^gle 
has threat relevance to my present uvrk with African- American 
parents ivho push urba'i school systems to include African and 
A/ncan-American cmtct/t in the curricula offered to their chil- 
dren. 7 he controversy over a so-called Afrocentric curriculum 
nuiy bi vicivcd with less heat and more clarity when it is consid- 
ered in an international context. 

I recently wrote "Hillo. Grandfatl.ur." the essa) on Alaska, 
as I raiewed niy personal journals, noies. and Utters written 
dnrin}^ my /onr-ya/r stay in the state. Perhaps because I am still 
internalizing^ the profound chani^es in ivorldvietr that m) 
tenure there provided, this is the first piece I have written focus- 
tiiy^ specifically on Ah/ska. It can only begin to describe how 
haling liarmd to ut with other eyi.s has permanently changed 
what I am abU to see. 

Initially presented as a paper to the Holmes Group (an edu- 
cation rtforni group of colleges of education!, the third piece in 
this siction nports on a research project I undertook in i c)H^ to 
/iinna/ly collict tin i iius 0/ teachers of color on their teacher 
education experiences and their subsetjuent teaching lives. 
work at the time in teachir education at the Un/vcrsit) of 
Alaska c i/vincid me that ire need to rethink our iva).^ "/ ctlu- 
catinv Uaclnn n/ lolur // in are to have an) hope 0/ /ncn\t\ing 
tlh/r numlnr\ ni tin iioii force. The narrat/us tlhit tin tunlhrs 
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skimhincl the pciin they relived as they shared them cannot but 
help to focus attention on how education jor all teachers must he 
reconstructed. 
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The Vilis Tokples Schools 
of Papua New Guinea 



Whilf in cDi AUi.^kan Eskimo lilicij^f. I hearj u )oiing 
E\kiniii kjiUr ilh-ak. He had li sited another iimi of the 
statu where the elders of that villay^c asked him, "Who 
are He j^ave them his name, expectinj^ that they uvu/d recognize 
it. as he was a gentleman oj some political repute in other regions. 
The) responded. "Yes. hat who -ire yon Once again he offered his 
name, and added his position title. They responded once more with 
even greater adamance. "Yes. hut uho are yon?" Finall). he provided 
an account oj his ancestry - his janiily. his tribe, his clan -placing 
biniselj in the context of all those who had come before him. The elders 
werejmally satisfed. The young leader then explained how his educa- 
tion had left him ill-prepared to answer the elders' question. Had he 
not goi/e back to his ou n t illage to spend time irith his grandparents 
after thing schooled outside, he said, he would hare been bewildered by 
thi persistent questioning to the point oj being unabh to provide an 
answer. 

I hat incounti.r rtniinded nie oj aspects of my own upbringing. 
When I return honu. I am not a university professo) : I am daughter, 
grai/ddtiughter sifter and aunt. V nlike the academic world i)i which 
I spend most of my time, in my home world, heritage •• not title and 
poutiiiii - is central to identity. To be disconnected from that identity 
mcc/ns losing not only the ability to explain one's essenci to others but 
a 1 1 iiny potential for selj-knou ledge as u ell. 

W'e people oJ color must setk to find our own essence, but wi must also 
critically examine thi eswnce oj concepts in hai e been taught to accept 
iiithout question, uich as '\ducation" and "Hti.rac^. " Can in asunih 
that tlh u linchpins oj thi "good lip " an. alua)s a boon to our dnilop- 
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meut iis <.i people/ The process, context, ami lunteiit oj education or /iter- 
ac) instruction ma) be designee/ to destroy the heritage, the essence of who 
and u hat a people are. to destroy their knowledge of themselves. Educa- 
tion, literacy - for whom, for ichat purpose, toward what end? These 
are the questions that another people of color Papua New Guineans oj 
the South Pacific, asked and answered when I spent a year in their coun- 
ir) on a travel research fellowship from Harvard University * 

Papua New Guinea, the eastern half of the second largest 
ishind in the world, is a country of astonishing contrasts, both 
human and geographical. The mainland and some six hun- 
dred smaller surrounding islands create a total land mass ot 
almost three hundred thousand square miles, or over tour 
times the total area of the six New England states. The land is 
so diverse that one creation myth holds that the Creator ran 
out of material to make an entire island, so he took a bit ot 
every land already fashioned and formed this microcosm ot the 
earth. The people, geographically divided into a protusion ot 
land-locked tribal and cultural groups, live in village commu- 
nities on islands, on the coast, in swampland and deltas, in 
upland valleys, and in the mountains. Mainly Melanesian, 
with some Polynesian ancestry, they vary in appearance from 
the curly-haired, light-complexioned, small-boned Trobriand 
Islanders, to the short, muscular, brown-skinned High- 
landers, tt) the stately, sometimes blond Bougainvillians ot the 
Nt)rth Solomons Province, who may have the blackest skin ot 
any human beings on earth. 

The most widely known aspect of Papua New Guinea's 
iliversity, however, is its multilingualism. With a little over 
three millit)n people, there are over seven hundred ditterent 
indigenous languages. As a former colony ot Australia, the 
ofticial language is English, but only about 25-^0 |u-rcent ot 
the country's population has a truly functional knowledge ot 
tin- language.' The lingua franca spoken most widely in the 

"I hvfil 111 till- \ ill. i.ui's ot .1 pRiv mil- ot'P.ipii.i Ni'w ("iuiiU',1, Irom j.iiiii.irv 
ii;S I M.iri h n;S2 wliilc I ri'si ari lii-il tlu' i lti-i t ot ii mollH r-um.mu- 
nu Jnmi iiisirui iimi.il prc.ur.im mi si IkkiIi iimmiiiuts rt l. 11 Kinships. .11 .id 
iniu siuiiss, I iiltiir.il I li.infic. .iiul lilir.iiv dt vi liipmiiit I .ilsiu muhu ii il 
•111 lA.iKi.niiiii III till piii^ii.im lor lilt liK.il ,i;o\iTiinH'ni . 
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country, as most people's second language, is Tok PIsin. This 
pidgin language had its roots in "blackbirding," sometiiing 
closelv akin to the slave trade, when Aiistralians sometimes 
coerced {and often stole) Pacific Islanders away frc^m their 
homes to work on Queensland plantations in the late iSocs 
and early i ycios." 

Althougii most widely spoken, this langLiage has been 
rejected as the main language of schooling, and therefore of 
literacy instruction, for se\ eral reasons. Because the language 
has mainly been used as a trade language, in many areas it has 
a limited grammatical structLire and vocabulary.' Yet even 
where the language has become more developed, it maintains 
a connection to the C(/untry's colonial past: tiunta is the Tok 
Pisin term for white mAn, pihiiiini tor child, nuink 'i for young 
man, and /"// for indigenoLis workman. 

With the exclusion of Tuk Pisin as an option, the edLica- 
tional langLiage choice in Papua Mew (iiunea, as in many other 
Third World coLintries, has been SLibjected to two conflicting 
forces: on the one hand, ser\ ing the needs of a developing 
nation-state w ith a modern exchange economy, aiul, on the 
other, ser\ ing the vveltare, development, and cohesion of local, 
predominantly rural village communities. The needs of the 
former sLiggest linglish as the langmige of insttLiction and lit- 
eral v. whereas the needs ol the latter suggest a local language. 

Another strong uifluenceon schooling in PapLia New CiLiinea 
IS the region's history of literacy. Before schooling was insti- 
tLited in these colonies, missionaries were surprised to dis- 
(.o\er a widespre.id interest in liter. icy. The solu'Cc (jt that 
interest has been keenly debated among anthropologists. 
PapLia New (jLiineans typically associated ample har\est, 
good fishing, and general good lortune with the ceremonial 
rites and rituals used to honor the spirits of ancestors. Accord- 
ing to some accounts, in their early days of contai t with liuro- 
peans some assumed that the relative riches the missionaries 
brought with them came trom similar sources. ( onseciueiitly 
wln'ii worke rs were seni with bills ol hubiig to the- do( k to 
pick up I lie missionaries' sup|ilKs from siups. i he \ assumed 
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tli.it it ",';is tlic- writini; on tlie paper, uctint; as a sort ot charm, 
tliat taiisfd die missionaries' ancestors to send such i;ood 
"cari^o. " Later, "cargo cults " — as anthropolotiists called them 
- developed in some areas; briefly put, sect members re^artled 
the learnini; oi readinti (usually the Bible) and writing, 
amoni; other Western practices, as necessary to accjuire trom 
Papua New Cniinean ancestors the i;oods enjoyed by the mis- 
sionaries. ' 

There are stories of newly literate Papua New CJuineans 
porinti over their newly acquired Bibles in search ot the secrets 
to obtainini; the "cartio." These new literates, so the tales tio, 
often left beaches strewn with crumpled Bible pai;es as they 
angrily accuseel the missionaries of having removed the 
important parts before handing over the texts so as to keep all 
the cargo for themselves. 

Other researchers claim that Pajiua New Ciuinean interest 
in reatlmg antl writing stemmed not from a belief in charms 
but trom a rational understanding of a new currency con- 
necteel to \ er\' desirable material goods. Whatever its source, 
local interest in accjuiring literacy was so high that s(>me com- 
peting missions in the iy4-'-s took to attracting new converts 
bv staging conipetiti\e sj-ielling bees of the previously con- 
verted. The mission whose converts won the spelling bee won 
the allegiance of the pre\ iousl\' pagan onlookers. Cdearly, the 
goal of the converts was not so much to find religious salvation 
as to attach themseUes to the organization most likely to pro- 
\ i(.le them with a skill they valueel: literac)-. 

Schoo.mg was first introduced by the missionaries in local 
lan/uages, partially as a result of loeal interest and j-iartially as 
a nu.ms tor more efficient proseU'tizing. The missionaries' 
etlucational .lims were not to impart secular knowletlge; they 
wanted to te.ich literacy skills "so that converts could read the 
bible 111 their \ ill.igc setting or be trainetl for the role of the 
pastor-teacher aiul catechists to sj-ireati the gosju-l in new 
j-ilaces." 

'['he colonial governmc-iu, on the other hand, was more con- 
( criud with the sur\ i \ al oi tin c oloiu and i he phmt at ion 
cioiionu th,n supported u. Ac hieving this goal rec|uired an 
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indigenous popularion with whom plantation managers 
could successfully communicate and who were schooled suffi- 
ciently in the ways of the West co agree to the government's 
taxation and tlevelopment schemes. Thus, when the govern- 
ment took over the role ot providing education tor the colony, 
the language of instruction changed, in most instances, to 
English." Subset]Uently, literacy was taught almost exclu- 
sively in English from the 1950s on. Although at the time of 
independence in 1975 there was an increased interest in using 
local languages in schooling, the education system was run 
largely by Australian expatriates who questioned the practi- 
cality, and often the worth, oi instruction in the medium of 
the mother-tongue. Consequently, English remained as the 
only nationally sponsored language of instruction in the 
nation s public schools. 

By the late 1970s, several concerns about schooling and 
school language policies had arisen - notably the cry i^rom 
government officials that literacy and mathematics standards 
were dropping.** This was alternately attributed to a massive 
increase in the number of students served or to the recent indi- 
genization of the teaching lorce. Instead ot Australian and 
American teachers, local Papua New Guinean teachers were 
forced to instruct in English, a language they barely spoke and 
their students understood not at all. Furthermore, most of the 
country's children were being educated in village settings 
where thev were unlikely ever to hear English spoken outside 
ot tile school classroom." 

As an increase in research on village-level thinking sur- 
faced, a second concern about schooling arose from the resi- 
dents of the villages. What researchers began to note was that 
even where parents actively welcomed a transforming Eng- 
lish- and Western-tot used role for the school, seeing it as a 
means to bring direct social anti economic benefits to the com- 
munitv, thev were imable to anticipate the disruption to social 
relations between young and old in rural communities that it 
could entail. 'I'raditional c ustoms, beliefs, values, ami jirac- 
lu cs were ilevalued, Icailing ro a sense ot iiowcrk ssness, vis-.'i- 
vis the sdiool.' Siu h ieeliiigs were iioignantly exjiressed in 
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the title ot one study by an indigenous writer, "Education Has 
Robbed Me ot My Child, "" and in a quote of an old Hiiii man 
in the Southern Highlands: 

Wlien the Wliitt-nien came \vi- tlniui;lit tlu-y wi-rt- our aiKi-storN 
returning;, so liow could \vt ciuc-stioii tlieir ways.-' Tlu-y put our chil- 
dren inside buildings so how could we teach our toretathers know I- 
edj;e to our children when they were shut up inside and we had to 
stand on the outside.-''"' 

Even educated Papua New Guineans were teeling the tension 
between the pull to English associated with the modern econ- 
omy, and the attachment to their own local language, reflect- 
ing their local cultural roots and values. 

Yet even with this outpouring of concern about an educa- 
tional language policy that was perceived as destroying the 
very cultural fabric of local communities, the national educa- 
tion system was at a loss to address the concern. With seven 
hundred local languages, only two hundred or so with written 
orthographies, how could mother-tongue education be pro- 
vided for the nation's children.-" Once again, at the national 
level the educational language policy remained unchanged. 

What did change was the policy of one of the coimtry's 
decentralized provinces. As a result of a lySo study conducted 
in the North Solomons Province, the new and innovative Vilis 
Tokples Pri-Skul* scheme was established in the Luka and 
Buin regions of the North Solomons. The program had three 
goals: to teach children to read, write, and coiuit in their native 
language before transferring to English literacy; to give chil- 
dren the foundations of an education in the customs, culture, 
and acceptable behaviors of their community; and to teach chil- 
dren the basic preschool skills needed tor success, in a Western 
sense, in the English-medium primary school.' ' The p:lanners 
hoped that the bilingual, bicultural process ot educatio i would 
prepare children who valued and coidd function in b'Jtli the 
traditional world and the newer technological world.' ' 

When 1 arrived in the North Solomons in lySi, there were 

' I In- liK-r.il t r.inslat ion lr(in\ Ink I'isiii lo I nidisli v. nulil In \ iII.il- t (.ill. 
nt~ihi--plai.i' pre-sc hool. 
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thirty Vilis Tokples Pri-Skul schools serving approximately 
one thousiind children in the Buku and Buin regions. Instruc- 
tion was provided in the largest of the twenty-four language 
groups of the province. There were plans lor phasing in all of 
the remaining languages by 1994. 

Separated from one another by only a shallow, halt-mile 
strait, the tropical islands of Bougainville and Buka form a 
single, lush landmass that, along with a number of outlying 
atolls, comprise the North Solomons Province. Six hundred 
miles from the nation's capital, the main island is about 150 
miles long and about thirty-nine miles across at its widest 
point. About half the land area is very hilly or mountainous, 
with rivers winding throughout. 

The people of Bougainville-Buka can be identified by their 
extremely black skin, which distinguishes them from the 
lighter-skinned mainland Papua New Guineans whom the 
former refer to as "redskins." At the time of my research in 
tiie area, the population of the province numbered about 
I ^c,300, with about Hi percent of the population rcsidir.g 
outsiile of the major urban areas of Arawa'Kieta and Panguna 
in rural, traditional villages. 

The province was one of the richest in the country as a 
result of revenues from the large Bougainville Copper Mine at 
Panguna. The mine brought both wealth and independence 
to the province, along with a considerable amount of social 
unrest and the difficulties inherent in the institution of a 
large-scale Australian-operated enterprise in a traditional 
rural setting. 

Educationally speaking, the North Solomons was one of 
the most advanceil areas of the country. The province placed 
second on the list of provinces ranked by enrollment ratio, 
promotion rate, participation rate of girls, and enrollment 
growth. ' ' Still, .ibour two thinls of the province's children 
completed formal sthooling at grade six when i]ualifying 
examin.it ions were given 10 drteriiune protnoi ion. The 
pr(i\ ini V also hail ihe dist ini i ion ol being the first to make 
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substantial use ot educational decision-making powers it 



The indigenous people of the province were culturally and 
linguistically diverse. There were twenty-one different lan- 
guages in the province, further divided into sorrie forty-six 
sublanguages and dialects. A few old men remembered some 
German or Japanese expressions from the early German colo- 
nial period or from the Japanese occupation during the war, 
and a few of the younger men returned from other areas of the 
country with some knowledge of other indigenous languages, 
but English and Tok Pisin were the only languages not 
indigenous to the province that were in daily use. Most resi- 
dents gained whatever knowledge they had of English tror.i 
schooling, although outside ot the urban areas th.is language 
was rarely spoken. Tok Pisin was known and spoken generally 
throughout the province, except by older people, women, and 
young children, who were less likely to speak it.''' 

There was some amount of distrust between inhabitants ot 
different areas of the province, but this had been overshad- 
owed by an even greater dislike ot outsiders — the Australian 
■'expats," and most vehemently, the "redskins," most of whom 
had arrived in connection with the workings ot the copper 
mine and copra plantations. 

Buka and Buin, the two regions of the North Solomons 
Province where the Vilis Tokples Pri-Skul scheme had thus far 
been initiated, were similar in their rural village lifestyles. 
Tile people s mainstay was subsistence agriculture, but 
recently added cash crops provided money tor school fees and 
participation in the modern sector economy. Each area had irs 
own form of traditional leadership that coexisted with the 
modern system of '"community governments" set into place 
shortly after independence. There was also a system ot village 
courts to handle local-level disagreement , according to a not 
fully articulated blend of modern and traditional law. 

The people of the Buka and Buin regions were also similar 
in their attitudes toward language. They believed it imjior- 
i.un that tiiiUlren knew tiieir \ (the Tok PImh word tor 
indig( ri()Us language) and that they learn to read and write it 
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so as CO gc-r .ilong well in clu-ir villages, share- knowledge with 
orher village members articulately, participate atlequately 
in the village court system (wliere oral language ability 
is important): write letters to I'riends and relatives if they 
left the village, and write about the community's cultural 
traditions in l<ik f^lcs books. One community member in 
Buin believed that learning to read and write in their own 
language would allow children tt) bect)me better thinkers, to 
"work out things in an intelligent, clever way as wise people 
do." Another Buka parent, a former teacher, believetl that 
children slu)uld learn to read and write in tnh phs because, as 
things presentlv stood, many children completed community 
sthool without having gained literacy in English. If they 
learned to read and write in t"h j^U^. at least tliey'd be literate 
in some language. 

Most people believed I-.nglish to be more important as a 
uriltL)! language than as a fpohu language for village life. 
Manv said thai for children who ren-'ained in the villages, 
the ability to speak Knglish was of little value, extept when 
Unglish-speaking foreigners might visit. Spoken English 
became important only for those young people who would 
leave the village to study or to seek employment. The ability 
to and ur//L English, however, could be of great value in 
the village, tor example, to get new information from lx)oks, 
newspapers, and magazines, and especially to engage in busi- 
ness activities such as learning how to set up a trade store 
order goods, and keep inventory. 

Attitudes toward Tok Pisin were mixed. Fretiuently it was 
discussed as an almost necessary evil among village dwellers, 
and manv saw it as valuable for communicating with country- 
men from orher language areas. As such, it was a undying 
force for the nation. It was also useful as a means of getting 
news from othei -ireas through Radio North Solomons. Still, 
\illage people often saw Tok Pism as less precise than either 
toit f'h^ or I-.nglish, antl hence a less usel'id language than 
either. "It's not a real language, ^'ou )ust can t say whac you 
want to in Tok Pisin," was a Iretiueni i (unplaini. The Tok 
Pism used in rural areas was nulccvl less tle\el()ped, its xocabu- 
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hiry was more limited than that Lised in urban centers so the 
(.omplaint was probably jiistitied. 

People in general did not want Tok Pisin to be taught in 
the schools. "They learn it anyway, so why bother.''" was the 
comment most frequently made. Some added that if children 
learned to read and write in tnk pU'S. they would automatically 
^ain literacy skills in Tok Pisin, (This was born out by the 
testini; I did in Buin and Buka,' ) The most damning attitude 
toward Tok Pisin, howe\ er, was the widely held belief that the 
prevalence ot Tok Pisin was destroying the local tok pies. The 
board of management ot a Buin school made the strongest 
statement; "Pidgin is not our language. The children learned 
Pidgin and they forgot oLir traditions." 

There was a strong sense ot commimity in the villages of 
Buin and Buka. Kxcept for stricter sex-segregated activities, 
many of the organized social events would hardly seem out of 
place in a tightly knit suburban community in the Llnited 
States. There were men's soccer and rugby teams and women's 
basketball and volleyball teams which competed with teams 
from neighboring \ illages e\ery Sunday. Hvery Thursday in 
one \'illage was Cximmunity Day, when all able-bodied people 
were to report to a central location where they were assigned 
tasks determined b\' elected committee leaders: building a 
cupboard for one of the teachers, cutting the grass around the 
school, making a new root for a family whose hc)use was dam- 
aged by a storm. iMany people were active in the C'atholic 
Church, both in attending services and participating in parish 
soc ial activities. 

Yet despite the activities introduced by missionaries which 
were so familiar to Western eyes, there were dramatic under- 
lying differences. Beneath their surface appearance, the vil- 
l.iges were dec-ply steeped in their own traditions, Ciarden 
crops were encouraged to produce abLindantly with age-old 
charms; tLina-tishing boats were carried in a stric tly specified 
manner and blessed with elaborate and secret ceremonies and 
s.K rifices bc iorc- setting k)iit to sc\i f-.xrensive ritti.ils for de.iths, 
births, m.irn.igt s, the btiilding of mc'ii's t iistom houses, and 
other major events were toiidut ted with grc.it t.ire and proper 
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attention to tradition; and traditional leaders maintained an 
important role in villa^ye attairs. 

These rites of the past coexisted with the rites of the mod- 
ern era as the community went about its everyday living. Yet 
in other areas of existence there appeared to be a synthesis ot 
old and new. In the area of health, for example, people seemed 
to trust the combined effects of the local Western-style clinic, 
with its injections and tablets, and the highly respected skills 
of the traditional healer who worked through secret charms, 
rituals, and local plants. In sport, as well, some young men 
utilized traditional "magic" in addition to daily practice ses- 
sions to ensure victory in a rugby game. 

It was within this culturally integrated context that North 
Solomons people made it perfectly clear to a group ot researcHf rs 
from the University of Papua New Guinea in u;79 that wl at 
they wanted for their children was an education that prepared 
them to live within two cultural worlds - one that would be 
appropriate lor those children who would stay in the village, tor 
those who would go away and soon return, and tor those who 
would spend most of their lives in towns and cities. They 
wanted "what was good Irom the old" so as to have children teel 
the security of a strong cultural base, and the "best ot the new" 
so as to allow them to enter the changing world ot towns and 
technology. Most of all, though, they seemed to want the privi- 
lege of making those all-important selections themselves. 

Thus began the Vilis Tokples Pri-Skul scheme. In the takpli.'' 
school, children began with two years of preschool education 
at age seven. They entered first grade in Hnglish-medium pri- 
mary school at nine years of age and completed the six-year 
primary program around age titteen. 

In the t'li-p/i'^ school, children learned to read, write, and 
count in their mother tongue and, at the same time, received a 
basic cultural education in the customs, values, and accept- 
able behavior oi" their community. 'I'hey were prepared, as 
w'.dl, in the Western sense of preschooling for their primary 
education. Their teachers were nor regularly trained teachers 
bur iiistc-ad were i hoseii by the local villages as best re|iresent- 
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in^ thf values ot tliat comnuinity and ^ivcn short-course 
training in literacy education. 

When 1 conducted my evaluation in 19S1 -Si, stories about 
the academic and linguistic achievements ot Vilis Tokples Pri- 
Skul children abounded. The parents and other residents of the 
village communities were delighted with both the program 
and the children's academic development. They were said to 
have learned a "pure " form ot their local language. Several com- 
munity members laughingly related how children sometimes 
corrected their jiarents' speech, which had been influenced by 
Tok Pisin. The children were also tiiought to be advanced in 
the skills necessary tor prmiary school. One mother was 
delighted that her daughter, who had not yet entered first 
grade, looketl closely at the tamily radio one night and success- 
fully sounded out " Pa-na-so-nic," Some parents also claimed 
that children were better behaved, more willing to help in 
chores .irouiul the house, ami more knowletlgeable about and 
interesfetl in traditional ceremonies than were their okler chil- 
dren who did not attend Vilis Tokples Pri-Skul. 

Interviews with F^nglish-metlitun (irade (.)ne teachers 
revealed that the Vilis Tokples Pri-Sktil children were learning 
r^nglish more (.|Liickly than children in past years wIk, had not 
attendetl Vilis Tokples Pri-Si- 'd, The testing I condticted during 
my research support^ . jory that children learn to read 

only once, and it ti,^ -a.n to read in a langtiage they already 
understand oralK', they become literate mtich more quickK' and 
ettectively than tlo those who learn in a foreign language. 

F,ven more important to jiarents, however, were the social 
benehts of the program. Parents tele that this program 
allowetl their iliildren "to get along iiv the \ illage." They 
might go on to learn r.nglish literacy and other outside 
knowledge, btit h\ first learning their own langtiage antl their 
own ctdtural \'aUies, they wotdd .dways "know how to live at 
home." One parent expressetl this notion in a speech to the 
Parents anil Citizens Board ot his village; 

W'lu n I li I KIri'ii to IkkiI . t lu \' t ci ,111 ,il u'li pLu c. t lu'V k ,im' 
ihi ii p ii( llt^. t lu \ lc,i\< { lu ll u.irik ir.. t lu \ U-.i\ i- I lici r Iidiik- ; t lu \ 
Ic.iM I \ (IN t Iimil: t h.il 1-. I lie 1 1 w.n 1 >l liU. I'lic s mi in .1 ( I, i -.sic mm .uu I 
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tlifv If.irn tilings that have nothing to do with their own plate. 
Later, because they have only learned other things, they rejeet their 
own. They don't want to dig k,iii kjii [sweet potatoes], they say it's 
dirty; they don't want to help their mothers fetch water. They look 
down on these things. There are big changes in children now. They 
don't obey their parents, they become rjiculs [juvenile delinquents]. 
And this is because they have gone to school and left the things that 
are ours. 

Now my child, he is in Uik j'lo school. He is not leaving his place. 
He IS learning in school about his customs, about his way of life. Now, 
he can write anything he wants to in lot- [>les. Not just things he can 
see, but things he thinks about, too. And he writes about his place. 
1 le writes abf)ut helping his mother carry water, about digging k,ii/ 
kju. aliout going to the garden. When he writes these things they 
become important to him. He is not only reading and writing about 
things outside, bi.it learning through reading and writing to be proLid 
of our way of life. When he is big, he will not rc)ect us. It is important 
to teach our (.hildren to read and write, but it is more important to 
ti ach iheni to be proud of themselves, and ot us. 

— Paui:.si 

L.M TAKO 'Vll.l ^c,\■ 
Tnk P/o S( HOOl 
Br IN, P.-\Pi-\ Ni-^- GiiNiA 



Tlu-st- and other such statements expressed a strong feeling 
on the part of many parents and community members that 
academic education was tine and to be desired, but what really 
concerned them was social and moral education - the educa- 
tion that trains youngsters ro become good people, who care 
about, participate in, and are proud ot their communities. 
They saw Vilis Tokples Pri-Skuls as a means to provide that 
kind ot education. 

When I finished my research, the Vilis Tokples Skul 
scheme was untjuestionably alive and well. It was achieving 
most of its immediate aims and showed promise of meeting 
long-range goals. The program planners and the people 
affected by the scheme were, by and large, happy with the 
results, }-'urther. it proved that a Third World people, a black 
people, need not give up their c ulture and language to succeed 
in the \<'estern world. Linguist Joshua I'ishman pur it well: 
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"The quest is for modernity. . .and authenticity, simultane- 
ously, for seeing the irorlJ. but "through our own eyes," for 
going to the world, but 'in our own way.""'** It further proves 
that, given the opportunity, a people has every desire and 
capacity to participate in the planning of its future. There is 
never a guarantee that a particular language or educational 
policy will "'work,"' but when that policy retiects the goals of 
the people it is to affect rather than those of either foreign 
missionaries or a colonial government, and when it reaffirms 
rather than negates a people's knowledge of its culture and 
heritage, then there is,no better prospect for its success. 
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"Hello, Grandfather": 
Lessons from Alaska 

Much scholarly rcseiirch and writing focuses on dis- 
connection. Traditional bastions of academe distance 
people from one another as they create power relarion- 
ships whereby one group maintains the power to "name" the 
other. They decontextualize people as their research subjects 
are scrutinized and analyzed outside of their own lives. As one 
American Indian friend says, "I wonder how many people, as 
they tell stories around their campfires, know that their lives 
are sitting far away on someone's shelf gathering dust," 

(Connections and context. 1 learned a lot about research and 
1 learned a lot about myself while I was in Alaska. One of the 
monumental lessons 1 learned was to reconsider my role on the 
earth, to understand that I could not be a distanced observer 
and controller of the world as academic research would have 
me believe. Rather, 1 was but one component of the world, 
connected to and no more important than all other parts. 
Oiue, when I was going to Denali National Park to sightsee 
(Denali is the Indian name for Mt. McKinley), an older Aleut 
friend said, "When you see the mountain, say 'Hello, Grand- 
father.'" That statement stopped me in my tracks: I had been 
going, as the superior human, to look at the lifeless, inanimate 
mountain. She reminded me in that brief lesson - and [l was a 
lesson - that the mountain and 1 were part of the same world, 
that it had lived infinitely longer than 1, that it would "see" 
me, even as ! thought 1 was looking at it, and that I must then 
approai. h this grandfather with due respect, a respect deserved 
lor all th.H H had seen. 
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This lesson was only one of many I received on learning to 
be a part of the world rather than trying to dominate it - on 
learning to see rather than merely to look, to feel rather than 
touch, to hear rather than listen: to learn, in short, about the 
world by being still and opening myself to experiencing it. If 
I realize that I am an organic part of all that is, and learn to 
adopt a receptive, connected stance, then I need not take an 
active, dominant role to understand; the universe will, in 
essence, include me in understanding. This realization has 
proved invaluable as I, an educational researcher, pursue 
learning about the world. 

These lessons were not entirely new to me, for I come from 
a culture steeped in connectedness. Learning them, however, 
did push me to make explicit to myself aspects of my home 
culture, which previously had been an unexamined backdrop 
for everyday living. 

My years of growing up fostered connectedness, as well as 
an understanding that things are never as they seem at any one 
"level of analysis." I learned early that Miss Pat, of Romper 
Room - no matter how much I looked into her magic mirror 
and no matter how good a "Do-Bee" 1 was — would not let me 
join her television classroom. "That's only for white kids," my 
mother explained. Things weren't as they seemed on televi- 
sion. She had to explain the connectedness of things initially 
beyond the grasp of my four-year-old, home-centered mind: 
somehow my "nappy" hair and my family's brown skin (I had 
yet to understand that my own "lighter " skin was irrelevant as 
long as it was embedded within a brown family) was con- 
nected to the workings of the larger world in ways that pre- 
vented me from sitting in Miss Pat's circle or from going to 
the bathroom while shopping downtown - and prevented my 
mother from trying on hats in a department store or from get- 
ting a teaching job closer to our house. 

I also learned early on that my fate was irrevocalily con- 
nected to that of other black people; if ever, heaven forbid, an 
actuiil or imagined crime was committed by a black person 
against a white person, then the well-being of all black people 
was at risk, often serious i^hysical risk. WechiKlren inourseg- 
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rci^ated schools were constantly acimonisheci about bein^t; 
proper "representatives of the race." The white population 
saw us as one unditTerentiated mass, and so. perhaps, we 
learned to see each otiier that way as well. On the positive 
side, we therefore learned to feel like one family whether we 
knew each other or not, to take responsibility tor caring tor 
one another, and to take great pride in'the accomplishments ot 
our race. The sociologists and the anthropologists call it "fic- 
tive kinship"; we just called it living right. Alaska taught me 
to understand what 1 had lived. 

Another lesson I learned in Alaska was the importance ot 
context. In education, we set about solving educational prob- 
lems as if they exist in a vacuum. We isolate the problem and 
then seek technical solutions. 1 was a professor ot literacy in 
Alaska, so 1 was well aware of the traditional solutions for the 
"literacy problem" among people of color and people in the 
Third World. Children and atlults in Alaskan villages were 
spoken ofin muchthes. me way as children in inner-city com- 
nnmities: illiteracy was tiigh among adults, children weren't 
reading on their grade level (indeed, they weren't reading 
much at all outside of school), there was a "literacy crisis" that 
had to be addressed. The call for technical solutions abounded 
- "change the instructional methodologies"; more phonics; 
less phonics; tlood households with books, magazines, and 
newspapers; teach adults to read; teach parents to read to their 
children; entourage children to read to their parents; and so 
on, and so on. and so on. 

Certainly some of those solutions might promote reading 
antl writing, but I knew from my own experience that 
the "problem" might be deeper, related to nK)re than the 
tethnical skills of liieracy. Understanding the nature and 
importance of context was helpful to me not only in terms 
of shedding new light on the "problem"; it also helped 
me to understand some of the underpinnings of the Western 
worldview. 

In our Western atademic worldview, we assume that liter- 
.icy is unetjuivotallv good, and that everyone shoukl aspire to 
be literate Most of us liaM' luu taken the time to think about 
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possible drawbac ks or poUtical impbcations of this idcolot;)-. 
Literacy can be a tool ot liberation, but, etiuallv, it can be a 
means ot control: it" the presses are controlled bv the adver- 
saries ot a community, then reading can serve as a tool ot" 
indoctrination. Governments may want more people literate 
so that they can be hekl accountable tor upholding laws - 
whether or not those laws are in the best interest ot'a particu- 
lar community. 

The practice of literacy, typically a solitary endeavor in 
academically oriented Western societies, can also promote 
alienation in communities that value collaboration and inter- 
action, (jrowint; up, I remember beini.; admonished to "put 
that book down and l;o outside and play with your triends. ' 
Alaskan villat^cs similarly value interaction and communitv 
more than individualism and solitary pursuits. 

Sometimes, when 1 visited villai.;e classrooms I saw stich con- 
tlict enacted before me. The then-accepted "best practice " in 
readin.i.; instruction was to aliandon what many of" us i.;rew up 
with, "round-robin readiiii.;" - havinii each child read aloud in 
turn from a text. The savvy Anglo teachers trecitientlv adopted 
these newest methods and had children read silently instead. 
The Native Alaskan* teachers usually adopted strategies their 
progressive administrators thought were outdated: thev con- 
tinued to have children read texts aloud as a group. Since my 
role as literacy instructor was to update teaching technicities. 
Several school principals SLiggested that I try to get the Native 
teachers to change their instructional practices. 

\ la\ ing learned, however, the necessit\' ()f"learning from the 
people I was sujijiosed to teach, I presented my "suggestions" 
by initiating a discussion. The comments of the Native teach- 
ers were enlightening. They let me know that in order to 
engage their Native students and to ensure understanding of" 
what was often a text about f'oreign concepts, the\- f"()Lind it 
\ital to read as a grouji. They believed that students cotild 
eventually be led to readinu on their own, but that first tliev 
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iu-l-lIc'lI to introduce- thc-m to tlu- lu-w skill and the- nc-w con- 
cepts in contL-xts they alrciuly tbund Familiar, namely, interac- 
tions with people rather than with books. Connectedness was 
an issue once a_uain. 

Their insii;hts reminded me, too, of' work ot sociolin^uuists 
and educational anthropoloi^ists such as Shirley Bric.e Heath, 
who observed a distinction between many African-American 
Lommunitiesand middle-class white communities.* In the lat- 
ter, a babv's (.ryini; resulted in someone brins^ins; a toy tor the 
baby to play with. In the AiVic an-Amenean communities stud- 
ied, where iiouseholds tended to be more people-rich than toy- 
rich, someone would inevitably pick the baby up. Thus, the 
AtVi in -American babies early on expected people to solve 
their problems, while the white middle-class babies i;rew to 
Lonnect appeasement, at least in some contexts, with objects. 

When 1 found m\self wondering how to pursue invest i.uat- 
inii whether that preten nee mii;ht persist as babies s^rew up, I 
asketl a teacher of a multicultural .uroup of middle-school 
(.hildren in l-"airbanks to have her students answer a briet sur- 
vey on how they would most like to learn soniethini; new. 
They were to rank learnin.u from a teacher they liked, learnin.u 
irom a book, learnin.u from a friend, learnin.u trom a teat her 
they didn't like, and learmn.u from a computer. Sure enou.uh, 
in that classroom, a hi.uher percentage of white children pre- 
ferred learnin,u from computers ami books while the Atruan- 
American and Native Alaskan kids preterred human teachers. 
Although the sample was too small and the procedures too 
unscientific to come to any real conclusions, 1 did tmd the 
results intriguing, especiai.ly now. in light of reeent recom- 
mendations to impro\e edueation in inner-city schools by 
shitting completely to computer-based instruction. \X'e risk 
failure m our educational reforms by igiionng the significance 
ot hum.ui lonnectedness in m.iny communities ot color. 
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Spending time in Native Alaskan villages and talking with 
Native Alaskan teachers brought me face to face witn the 
question of just what it takes to be successful in Western- 
oriented schools. How do academically oriented families train 
their young u, be successful '-' How do schools reinforce and 
sustain what academically oriented families teach their chil- 
dren at homer' Through readings about literacy and through 
my Alaskan experiences, I caine to what were for me some 
breakthrough insights. To explain, though, I must take a 
rather circuitous path. 

jMany scholars who have studied literacy (including David 
Olsen, Walter Ong, Ron and Suzanne ScoUon, Jack Goody 
and Dan Watt) have contrasted literacy with orality Literacy 
communicates a message solely through a text, through the 
uvn/. Orality, by contrast, has available to it other vehicles for 
communication: not only is the message transmitted through 
words (the text), but by factors such as the relationship of the 
individuals talking, where the interaction is taking place, 
what prior knowledge and/or understanding the participants 
bring to the communication encounter, the gestures used, the 
speaker's ability to adjust the message if the audience doesn't 
understand, intonation, facial expressions, and so forth - the 
C'i>/. (meaning "with,") in ani/ext. 

Think about the difference between learning to play ciiess 
troin your grandfather or learning from a book. The best part 
about learning from a grandfather is that there is presumably 
a relationship to build the learning on and, because he is there 
with you, he can adjust the instruction according to what lu- 
es that you need. The problem with depending on a grand- 
I rlu-r is that you might not have one when you need one. A 
book, on the other hand, transcends the necessity of the 
"teacher" sharing your time and space; you are in control of 
when you learn, even from a teacher who might be long dead. 
(ji\en the hectic lives we lead in most industrialized societies, 
books are much easier to schedule than grandfathers. 

As we pursue the increa.sed demands and the often sched- 
uled isolation of the modern world, there are more anil more 
IciKcs pulling away from sharing lime and space with those 
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we mi^uht want to learn from or communicate with. Tlie 
"modern consciousness," as the Scollons would say, and its 
move toward greater and greater dependence upon literate 
communication, inevitably moves us toward a focus on "text" 
rather than on "context," on words rather than on all the phe- 
nomena surrounding; the words. 

David Olsen suggests that when children are taught to read 
in school, they learn both to read and to treat language as 
"text." Over the years, they learn, in other words, to rely less 
and less on contextual data and more on the decontextualized 
word. Jenny Cook-Gumperz says that teachers have even 
developed an oral style to guide children to becoming literate. 
By reaching children to pay attention to exact wording more 
than to contextualization cues in following instructions, they 
work toward developing skills in deconrextualization that are 
perceived as necessary to literacy. (Even such seemingly point- 
less rituals as raking points off For putting one's name in the 
upper-left corner of the paper instead of the upper-right cor- 
ner has a purpose when viewed in this light.) In schools, then 
- some would say in the "modern world" - the decontextual- 
ized word reigns supreme. 

Not so in communities like Alaskan villages, which are 
more "connected" than our modern communities, and less 
dependent on literate means of communication, (jrandfathers 
are usually nearby, so learning from them is more practical 
than learning from books. Schedules, far from isolating indi- 
viduals, bring community members into frequent contact. 
People who work together never have to resort to memos to 
communicate. And news spreads from household to house- 
hold without the need of newspapers. 

In such communities, the an/text of a message is at least as 
important as, and often more important than the text ot the 
message. It's nor just what is said, but who says it, who is pre- 
sent when it is said, the intonation of the speaker's voice, how 
he or she looks when it is said, what else is happening at the 
same time, what hapjiened yesterday or last week or last year. 

Tliese two contrasting communicative styles became quite 
evident in my own life when I moved from a predominantly 
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white university to an historically black institution. At the 
white university, people tended only to listen to what you 
Siiid: you could feel quite confident that no one would be the 
wiser if" you expressed an entirely different message through 
facial expression, body language, or intonation. At the histor- 
ically black university, however, I had to relearii quickly how 
to behave exactly as I had in my home community. People 
watched what was said as much as they listened to what was 
said. As a child, I could get punished for saying "yes, ma'am" 
while subtly "rolling" my eyes. At this institution, any ges- 
ture, any change in intonation, iny slight facial expression 
could communicate to an audience an entirely different mes- 
sage than my words would suggest. Like Native Alaskans, 
African-Americans placed the value of context far above that 
of decontextualized "text." 

Looking at what happened with Native teachers and chil- 
dren in classrooms, where the expected and approved instruc- 
tion often ran counter to community expectation, helped mc 
better understand some points of classroom cultural conflict. 
Jerry Mohatt, a psychologist who has worked and conducted 
research in many Native American communities, has captured 
on videotape an interesting set of interactions contrasting an 
Anglo teacher in a classroom of Native children, and a Native 
American teacher in a similar setting. What's interesting to me 
is the frequency with which the Anglo teacher's words do not 
match his actions: he frequently directs the children to do 
something while he is physically engaged in a completely dif- 
ferent task himself. For example, he says, "copy the words from 
the board" while he is away from the blackboard looking 
through his desk for something or other. The Native teacher, 
by contrast, almost always matched her words with her actions: 
if she says, "copy the words," she is at the blackboard pointing. 
The Anglo teacher asks that the children attend to what he wo-f, 
not what he does; the Native American teacher, on the other 
hand, supports her words in a related physical context. What 
gets done is at least as important as what gets said. 

It would be easy to suggest that the Anglo teacher should 
be more consistent, but in truth he may well be unconsciously 
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preparing children for their futare schooling where they will 
be expected to attend to the words and not the surrounding 
context. Yet, if they learn what he teaches, they could find 
rhemsclves in conflict with what they learn at home. 

A Native Alaskan teacher commented to me that one of the 
most senseless rituals of schooling was the roll call: "We ask 
the children if they are here while looking at them!" But, of 
course, that conforms to the decontextualizing rituals of 
school: we insist that children assert their existence through 
the iron/, their actual presence is insufficient. 

This teacher, however, developed a different kind of ritual: 

What I ilo is to f;rec-t all the t hildrt-n in the morninj; and talk to 
:hjm. I ask thcni how thoy slept aiui what they had for breakfast. I 
also ask them what they saw on the way to sehool. "Did you see any 
cloudsf' VX'as the ground wot ' Ooh, was it really cold oul f" Kvery day 
1 ask them about what they saw and [iretty soon they be^;in to notice 
more and more because they know I'm goin^; to ask. Then I can lead 
them to make connections - to learn that when a certain kind oi feel 
is in the air then it will snow, or that when a certain kind ol cloud is 
in the sky then the weather will ehanjie. They'll learn to learn from 
everything; around them; they'll learn how to live in their plate. And 
since I'm talking; to them anyway, I'll mark them present! 

Another example of the decontextual izing ritual often 
enacted in schools is our insistence that children verbally 
mediate any action. The action itself is not evidence ot its exis- 
tence - it must be put into words. Native teachers often told 
me that one of their greatest frustrations was to have one of 
their instructors in school insist that they explain how they 
solved a problem. Doing it was not sufficient; unless it was 
accompanied by words, it didn't count. How many times do 
we insist that children talk through some problem they have 
already solved!'' We think we are "checking for understand- 
ing," but could we merely be helping children to learn to 
ignore context;* C:ould we be asking them to ignore knowl- 
edge they've acquired through a variety of nonverbal sources 
and to limit their understanding of the world to the word? 

Ron and Suzanne Scollon, in their book Kcimitivc Litmicy. 
jtul l-chc it! Intrn'thtiic Cmmimiuititin. talk about their surprise 
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in discovering how tliey had pro^'rammed their own daughter 
to focus on the decontextualized word.' As many Hngiiists do, 
they had begun chronicling on audio tape their daughter's 
language development from her infancy. When they li.stened 
to the tapes they were more surprised by what they said than 
what she said. At one point, when the baby falls down and 
begins to cry, her dad scoops her up to comfort her with the 
words, "Aw-aw poor kid... What tripped you, did you see 
what tripped youJ'" Although the little one is not yet able to 
talk, she is already being taught implicitly that crying, or any 
reaction tor that matter, is inappropriate unless it is accompa- 
nied by a verbal explanation. The Scollons discuss how so 
much of what just seems ordinary to academically oriented 
parents is really training children to respond to the world in 
very specific ways. While these modes may be reinforced in 
.school, they are foreign to many children growing up in fami- 
lies not of part of an academic culture. 

Along with valuing context. Native Alaskan communities 
value children in ways that many of us would find hard 
to fathom. We non-Natives tend to think of children as 
unformed future adults. We hear about the birch of a child 
and ask c]uestions like, "What did she have!''" "How much did 
it weigh!''" and "Does it have any hair?" The Athabaskan Indi- 
ans hear of a birth and ask, "Who came.-'" From the beginning, 
there is a respect for the newborn as a full person. 

I often heard Angki teachers in villages complain that par- 
ents don't care about their children. Nothing could have been 
further from the truth, yet these teachers could not see how 
care was manifested. They complained that parents didn't 
make iheir children come to school, yet parents believed so 
strongly in the necessity of respecting children's thinking that 
they would say that if the child did not want to come to 
school, then the school must not be a place that welcomed the 
child. The teachers said that parents didn't make the children 
do homework, but the parents believed that if the teacher 
could not present the work so that the child luulerstood its 
value, then the work must have had no value. In the parents' 
view, c hildren were not to be coerced with authority, but were 
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to be treated with the respect tliat provided them witii ratio- 
nales, stated or unstated, to guide them to make decisions 
based on their own good sense. 

During my hrst few years in Alaska, I was contused by a 
statement I heard over and over in many villages. When par- 
ents Found I really wanted to hear what they had to say, they 
would tell me in a tone of quiet desperation, "They're making 
our children into robots. " I accepted what they said and tried 
to be as sympathetic as I could while trying to understand 
exactly what they meant. 

It wasn't imtil I came back to the university and talked to 
Eliza Jones, a gifted Athabaskan linguist, that I began to 
understand. Eliza, wise and - cated, although not in the for- 
mal, schooled sense, told me u story - the Athabaskan way of 
teaching that I learned to cherish, 

A iittli- boy wiMU out witii his ^raniHatluT and other m(-n to iumt 
bear. Al'ti-r iaptiiriii>i a bi-ar and plai it ni a nit for skinning;, tin- 
,L;iandfatiuT si'iit thi- boy for wati-r to assist in the proci-ss. As thi- boy 
mo\i-d awav f rom thi->;roiip, iiis ^Tandtat her called attiT him, Run, 
run. the bear is after yon!" Tiie boy tenseil, siarteil to run, then 
stopped and ealniK continued walkini;. His ^ramltather calieil 
a^traiii, loiiiler, "Rim, run 1 sayl This bear is >;oini: to eat(. ii and eat 
\oiil" But the boy lontiniied to walk. When tiie boy retiirnei,! with 
[Ik- water, his urandlatii.er was very iiappv. He had passed liie test. 

The test the boy passed was to disregard the words oi- 
another, even those of a knowledgeable and trusted grandta- 
tlier, if the information presented conflicted with his own 
perceptions. When children who have been brought up to 
trust their own obser\ations enter school, they confront 
teachers, who, in their estimation, act as unbelievable tyrants. 
From the children's perspective, their teachers attempt to 
toerce behavior, even in such completely personal decisions as 
when to go to the bathroom or when to get a drink ot water. 
The bell rings, go to limch; the lights blink, put your work 
away, whether you are finished or not. Despite the rhetoric of 
American education, it does not teach children to be indepen- 
dent, but rather to be dependent on external sources tor direc- 
tion, tor truth, tor meaning. It trains children both to seek 
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meaning solely from the text and to seek truth outside of their 
own good sense - concepts that are foreign and dangerous to 
Alaskan village communities. 

I wonder, too. about the effect that this dependence on the 
decontextualized word has had on our general society. The 
word has the potential for becoming more and more discon- 
nected from its surrounding context, more and more discon- 
nected from actions. Sometimes it sees that we are moving 
closer and closer to the "doublespeak" of Orwell's ; 984. in 
which the Ministry of Love conducts war and the Ministry of 
Truth creates propaganda. During recent administrations the 
Department of Environmental Protection was led by toxic 
waste producers, and an era that was supposed to result in a 
"kinder and gentler nation" ended with more people homeless 
than I had ever seen in my lifetime. 

In Dnlm^so. a collection of life stories from "ordinary black 
folks," one of the informants says to author John Gwaltncy, 
"How can white folks talk so good and do so bad?" The infor- 
mant goes on to tell a story about how a group of white cops 
accosts him and beats him silly. Afterward, one of them 
announces, "We have to get this man to the hospital." Not 
only is he injured and mad, but now he lias a S 1 09.50 hospital 
bill he can't afford to pay!*' 

I do not wish to suggest by these stories that children from 
communities of color cannot or should not learn to become 
literate. Rather. 1 propose that those of us responsible for 
teaching them realize that they bring different kinds of 
understandings about the world than those whose home lives 
are more similar 10 the worldview underlying Western 
schooling. I have found that it I want to learn how best to 
teach children who may be different from me, then I must 
seek the atlvicc of adults - teachers and parents - who are from 
the same culture as my students. 

D., a Native teacher, told me a story about being a bilin- 
gual aide in an Anglo te icher's classroom. The teacher wantetl 
to bring the chiklren's culture into the class. She asked D. to 
write the directions for making an animal trap on the black- 
board so tile chiltlren touki make traps in i lass (.luring their 
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activity period. D. told me she had a hard time writing up the 
directions, but struggled through it. The kids, however, were 
the ones who really had a hard time. They found the directions 
impossible to follow. Finally, in utter frustration, D. went 
home and got a trap. She took it apart and let the children 
watch as she put it back together. Everyone made his or her 
own trap in no time. 

Learning solely through the decontextualized word, partic- 
ularly learning something that was so much a part ot their 
home culture, was simply too foreign for the children to grasp 
without careful instruction about how to make the transition. 
Another Native teacher told me that she handled making this 
transition by having the children practice writing directions 
to go to or from a certain place in the village. When the chil- 
ilren finished, she cook the class outside. Of course, the stu- 
dents wrote in ways that assimied a great deal of insider, 
contextual knowledge. This teacher had them laughing and 
trying harder and harder to be more explicit as she pretended 
that she was an outsider, a ^tissuk (white ^.-v-i^.^p^ trying to get 
her knowledge solely from the text. They soon understood 
tiiat they had to use words in a different way in order to get 
their message across. 

She repeated the exercise with other familiar activities over 
the year, such as having the children write down how to make 
different Native foods and then having them watch her 
attem|it to follow the directions. After a while, the children 
learned that they could make use of decontextualized literacy 
when they needed to. They did not learn, however, that they 
had to give up their own contextual way of experiencing tiie 
worlvl. 

Other Native teachers made literacy learning a group 
rather than a solitary endeavor. There was much time spent 
talking ami discussing what was read, particularly when the 
text jiresented concepts foreign to the children's physical set- 
ting or to their background knowledge. Many Native ami 
sensitive Anglo teachers also devised reading and writing 
activities that wouUl in some way contribute to the well- 
being of the commnniry. Some hail stmlenrs write letters to 
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senators about the Native Land Claims Settlement Act or to 
the Fish and Game Department about some new ruling that 
was adversely affecting the village subsistence economy. In 
short, the successful teachers of Native Alaskan children 
found ways to contextual ize the literate endeavors and to cele- 
brate, rather than to limit, the sense of connectedness which 
the children brought to school. 

Unfortunately, most Native Alaskan children do not have 
Native Alaskan teachers, just as most children ot color 
throughout this country do not have teachers from their own 
cultural group. A young Athabaskan Indian boy once looked 
at his teacher and asked, "When are we going to diei*" The 
teacher to whom he addressed the question was surprised, but 
answered. "Well, none of us know when we are going to die, 
that is for a power beyond us to decide." The young boy 
looked away and said softly, "Well, if we don't know when we 
are going to die, then why do we have to go to school Why 
can't we just be happyi'" That Native Alaskan teacher later 
said to mc with tears in her eyes, "Why can't we figure out 
ways to make that child happy in school?" 

Touched by those comments, I have carried around the 
cjuestion of that child and that teacher tor many years. Why 
do we have such a hard time making school a happy place for 
poor children and children of color? A few years ago, I asked 
Oscar Kwagelev, a friend, teacher, Yupik Eskimo scientist, 
and wise man, what the purpose ot education is. His response 
startled me and opened my eyes even more; he said, "The pur- 
pose of education is to learn to die satiated with lite." That, I 
believe, is what we need to bring to our schools: experiences 
that are so f ull of the wonder of life, so full ot connectedness, 
so embedded in the context of our communities, so brilliant 
in the insights that we develop and the analyses that we 
devise, that all of us, teachers and students alike, can learn to 
live lives that leave us truly satisfied. 
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Teachers' Voices: 

Rethinking 
Teacher Education 
for Diversity 

Tlierr can be no doubt that issues of diversity form the 
crux ot wliiit may be one of the biggest cliallenges yet to 
tace those ot us whose business it is to educate teachers, 
In the wake of reports proposing the complete reformation ot 
teacher education lias come a groundswell of concern about 
the effects of reform-related activities on the participation of 
ethnically and culturally diverse teachers in the workforce.' 

(Concern i^ not misplaced; conservative estimates suggest 
that black, Hispanic, Asian, and Native American children 
presently comprise almost 30 percent of the school-age popu- 
lation, and "minority" students represent a majority in all but 
two of our twenty-five largest cities. Furthermore, by some 
estimates the turn of the century will find up to 40 percent 
nonwhite children in American classrooms.' Yet the current 
nimnber of teachers from nonwhite groups threatens to tall 
below \o percent, and the percentage of education degrees 
conferred onto members of these groups decreased by more 
than 6 percent between 19S1 and 1 98=; ; additional ilata sug- 
gest a continued downward trend.* Patricia Cjraham, then 
dean of Harvard's Ciraduate School of Education, put it suc- 
cinctly: "Most teachers who teach todays children are white; 
tomorrow's teaching force will be even more so."^ 

Researchers have cited many reasons for the decline of 
minority participation in the teaching force - among them, 
the overall decline ot the numbers ot college-bound students 
from ethnic groups, the widening of professional opportuni- 
ties tor people ol' t olor. the iiKreased prcvaleiu e ol lonipe- 
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tency examinations, the lack of prestige for teaching as a pro- 
fession, low salaries, and less than optimal working condi- 
tions. Numerous recommendations have been made to try to 
remedy the situation: providing increased financial aid to stu- 
dents of color, recruiting nontraditional college students (tor 
example, military retirees), providing "test-wiseness" instruc- 
tion to increase the passing rates on various state or institu- 
tion-mandated examinations, raising teacher salaries, and 
restructuring schools to provide teachers with more auton- 
omy and more opportunities tor career advancement. While 
many of these recommendations have proven useful, the prob- 
lem still exists. 

In the course of defining the problem and seeking viable 
solutions, wc in the research community have seldom looked 
to teachers themselves as major sources of guidance. When 
ethnically diverse teachers are asked to reflect on "the prob- 
lem," additional dimensions come to the fore. The following 
personal statements were collected in the course ot conduct- 
ing research about the attitude of educators of color toward 
their preservice and in-service teacher education, and their 
subsequent teaching lives; 

An African-American elementary teacher on her teacher 
education experience in a predominantly white institution: 

My ti-ailiiT I'duiation was just a jokf. I did cvf rything I was sup- 
posed to do, but they weriTi't impressed. ! was just too confident and 
outspoken. So I said to myself, "1 >jiiess 1 have to play their tiame." 1 
had to shut tle my t'eet; Lisa, 1 literally had to^jrin and bowl And then 
1 i;ot an /\. This was my t'reshman year. 1 was the only black person 
in the class. ( oming tVom the inner city, where at least teachers 
would treat you kind of fair. 1 thought these people could give me 
constructive criticism. That's all I ever asked tor. 1 know I'm not 
perl'ect. XX'hitc people - I |:'.iess it's going to sound racist - but white 
people warn black people to be htimble. to be gratetul they gave 
them a little bit oi time. I'su.illy I )ust can t do it, hut I should have 
uoiten the Aiadenn Award tor my pert'orm.mti- [in teacher education 
classes)! So to me, the |oke started then and went on tor totir years. 

A Native Alaskan teacher is talking about her teacher training 
experiences: 
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I must luive lu-ard tliis so many timt-s. that Native kids are low 
a(.liie\ers. It used to frustrate me to hear that, and here I used to 
think, uhi/t l/h-) Jnn't kiiou. What I tliou^ht was that these "educa- 
tors" have never really Lx-en out there. They just went by what they 
learned from books. 

I h.id a hung-up about this for a long time. I used to try to strike 
bac k without realizing what I was saying. Finally I started to say to 
myself, "In order to get through this thing, I have to pass this 
course, even thougii they're talkmg about wt. " 

This IS happening in my gratluate classes right now. They're talk- 
ing about Native kids, and I relate it to me - "low achievers," "high 
dropouts," "they don't function well academically." We are labeled 
right from the beginning. I hear these things about my people and I 
get so frustrated. 

An Atrican-Atncrican woman who lett teaching talks about 
her cooperating teacher: 

.She thought all bhuk children were poor, but the kids in th.at school 
weren't poor. She kept talking alxiut how we couldn't expect tcK) much 
Ironi them because they were poor. She even thought / was poor. She 
kept .usking me (.juestions like, "Is your father unemployed a lot.' ' 

A Native Ahiskan teacher speaking on what she learned in 
teacher education courses: 

1 (inl\' learned how to te.ich white kids. I didn't learn one thing 
about teaching Native kids. It /j different, you know. But I tlon't 
tliMik they even thought about that. 

Clearly, in some sense, these educators feel themselves to be 
victimized by the institutions that seek to educate them. 
They believe their voices to be unheard, their concerns 
unheeded. The intent of the ongoing research described 
herein is to collect those voices and concerns in order to assist 
those of us in teacher edudtion to better address the needs of 
preservicc and in-service ..achers of color. It is my hope as 
well that the findings will provide insights mro how to better 
prepare those from the larger culture to teach the increasingly 
diverse student bodies they are likely to face in the course of 
their careers. 
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The data were collected in twelve in-dcpth, two-hour 
ethnographic interviews with six African-American and six 
Native American teachers or former teachers (see pat^e 193 ot 
the Notes section for the open-ended interview schedule), 
supplemented by five shorter telephone interviews with black 
teachers, and a group meeting with Native Alaskan teachers.'^ 

What do people of color have to say about their experiences 
as preprofessional and professional educators? Despite the 
diverse ethnicities and backgrounds represented in the sam- 
ple, the teachers interviewed showed surprising consensus on 
several points: 

Most of the blit(k ctndl\ativi: tccuhin micn-ieind hclkie Mcniints 
oj their own cxpeyiences are not VcilicJcittJ in teucLnr education pro- 
y^nims or in their subsequent teachini' lives. 

A Native teacher who graduated in 19H5 said that at the 
university there was no communication between the other 
non-Native students and herself or between her instructors 
and herself, "except to tell me that I did something wrong. I 
never felt I could say anything." She added that her sister, 
whom she described as usually assertive, quit the university 
because "no one would listen to her." This teacher also com- 
plained about courses outside the education department, par- 
ticularly about history courses which she believed presented a 
one-sided view of the world: 

Those history books ju;; s.ikI, "The Russians set up c.mip in Ruby" 
(.111 Alaskan village]- Nowhere did they t.ilk about liow they killed 
Natives tor sport or stole women iVoni tlu-ir taniilies and torceil 

tlieni to i;et ni.irried. My own Aunt was one ot those 

women. Tlie\' (the professors and students} just couldn't see the 
other side. l iiially, in all niy el.isses I just ,i;ave up .ind dei ided to 
learn what they said to learn, so 1 loulil ijet out . H they said J • .! s. 
1 le.irned that. II they said (ihiistopher Columbus diseo\ered Amer- 
ua, 1 rej;iirgit.ited it bac k to them. 

Another Native teacher, who completed teacher education 
in 197 s bi-it never entered the teaching protession, reported 
th.it during her teacher education she always thought she 
should "shut up and ft)rget about it" when peop'le said things 
sIk' knew were wrong: 
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Hut rht ii I startt-d sayini;, "How comi- wc can't sav anythini;''" TluTi, 
wlic-n I trk-cl to talk, they alwa\ s said 1 tiuln't make scnsi-. 1 ki-pt 
lu-ariiii;, ' (".oiild nou i-xplain yuiirsell mdrc.' " 

Later, 1 bci;aii to think I must be a radical or a racist or somethini; 
heiaiise //m always said, 'r-vervt hi nil's izreat, why make a fuss. ' I'd 
sav, "S'l. il'^ iiiil'. " 

Students ol color are doubly disadvantaged in trying to get 
their voices heard, particularly in the university classroom. 
First, the university does not as a rule value personal narra- 
tives as having a legitimate cognitive function. Discourse in 
the university setting is more valued it it reflects indepen- 
dence t)t context, analysis, and objectification of experience. 
Such a style is more associated with written text, and conse- 
quently an oral mode that calls upon the written for validation 
(that is, citing previously recorded research) is more valued. 

Because these students' experiences have not, in general, 
been so codified, they typically have no written text available 
upon which to call. Furthermore, they are otten members ot 
cultural groups for which narrative is the preferred means ot 
information transfer.'' Thus, students find themselves feeling, 
as one African-American said, that the university professors 
and students 'only want to go by research they've read that 
other white people have written," and that "if you can't quote 
Vygotsky.. ., then you don't have any validity to speak about 
your 1)11)1 kicls. ' Cazden paraphrases an Alaskan Tlingit hidian 
woman in graduate school at Harvard: 

When someone, even an iinderi;raduate, raises a question '.hat is 
hast'd on what some anthoritv says. Professor X savs, "That's a ^reat 
quesrion' . expands on it, anil incorporates it mio her following:; 
coninu Ills. Hut when people like me talk from our personal experi- 
eiut', our uleas are not ac tcnowletlijed. The professor may say, "I tm- 
hm," and I hi ll proiced .'s if we hadn't been heard." 

A second rcison that the stories ot students of color may go 
unheard or unvalidated is that as some scholars suggest, true 
performance of narrative is conncved to such factors as similar 
background and a shared sense of iuc ntity.'* Therefore, narra- 
tives arc most i ikei\' In he "heard" or considered legirim.ite 
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when chcv arc shared among pc-opk- who (.(insider themselves 
in some way comembers of a group." To tlie extent that people 
of color (or students in general, lor that matter) are not consid- 
ered comembers of rhe university professor's group, it is 
unlikely that their personal narratives will be valued. Addi- 
tional evidence suggests that, indeed, teachers ol color do not 
feel that in the university or in their subsecjuent teaching lives 
their own cultural groups are considered to be ot ec]ual status 
with the dominant culture. This is further di.scussed with the 
next generalization glcaiied from the interviews. 

2. 'I'/.H tLiubtis iiit^i i /lU liI Jixtiuoit/) i-iiai/nitirul lu^iit 'ivi: dtullar 
\ti:yi:(if\p 'iuil iiiliiiml uinl i\icijl titiit/iJa. Jimtal tiiu\ird tlH-mnlus 
,nul tniiiiyj ithn 'u- miiiny/i) cbiUnn i/z/r/ny, ibi/y tunl.K-v eihiuitioii 
tiihl siih\Lciiiiiit tuiichiii'^ lins. 

Every one of the teachers interviewed related experiencing 
some form of what they considered to be racial bias.' Three 
interviewees who left the teaching profession entirely cite 
these experiences as their major reasons lor leaving: 

A fortv-one-year-old black man who completed his 
math science education degree in 1969, spoke of leaving 
teaching after two years in a junior high school in Alabama: 

I kt( ii-.iihin.L; hci.uisc I ,m)( ((ii.illy ilis>>;uisfitil widi tiK sysdni 1 \v,i>, 
.1 |i.iri (il. '11k- M.itf w.is 9H piRi iu wliKc .iiui J |ifritiir lilaik. Near 
(lu- iiul nl ilu- tirs( \iMr. I a-.ili/fil (li.u I was (lu- oiiK sialt incmlxr 
iiiiiristid in lulpiii.u 'I.'/Jlii:k iiro.miss, iioi in just lovcrinu (he 
nmrsi- ni.iitrial. I t<uiiii.! 1 Ii.kI (o tiai'i rc.Kimi; Ixtorc 1 iiiulii (ciili 
S1.ICIKC I stanii! .iskiii.u i]iK-si mils; A'C'liy liailni tin- laiult\ i.ui.ulii 
ilic li.isKs' ■ lAinuiallv, I siartiil tclliii.u tai iilty (lu\ wcriii'i linmu 
ilii ir |iih 

TIk- hLuk kiiK wi ll- IhisskI as .i result urdiALurc.i'.ai inn. Tlu'y ,um 
I he kills (lure, .ill ii.ulu.luit luihtuly i .iriil almiil tluiii (iiKfllu\ 
uiii ilv. rc l inalK I li li Ixi .uisc 11 \v,is tno nun li 10 li.iiullc. 1 imiKln ( 
iii-l llndu.rli 111 iIh si.ilVili.il ilk \ \\i re hiirtiiii; kiiK I'l uplr ii .ilK 
iluin I I .nc .iliiHil hi." k kkU. wlu i her 1 licy k-.iriu d or lun Tlii ri- w.is 
sn mm h iiic i|ii.ili(\ Mm k knis nisi wcn ii'i ,m\in ilic alum inn (lu\ 
ni l ill il. 

Till- 111 lii r ii-.ii lii is aiul ilii- ilt p.iidiii in hi-.nl ili(iu.i;lii wi- llii- aiu! 
■ Il, .aliiiM.i 1. .■ 1. 11. r I. .1. Ill 1! Ai n i.iM-ili np(i-ri-. l-i ' .nisi wi kipl 
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push III i; ilum to really ;c.Kh bl.itk kuls. . . .In .i way, lin sorry 1 (|iiit . 
hut then I probably would have uottcii hrcd anyway. 

A Native- woman wlio complered readier education in 
I 97 \, decided not to enter teaching after s^raduation. To be 
sure, part ot her decision was based on another job otter, but 
slie declared that her primary reason tor leaving was her expe- 
rience in student teacliin^: 

'I lic tck Ihts at |a hoarditi^ siliool tor Naii\c stuilcnts] had 

rlu' .ittitiide that thi- .stiRlt-ins wire h.ird to ttaih. Some tokl mi- that 
th(.'\- diiln't think tlu' [Native] kills kiifw /mit to think. One teacher 
told nie he'd ^yive me .1 million ilollars it 1 eoidd fii;ure iHit how to 
tea'.h these kills. Now I know that there is a way, 1 should i;o baek 
,uid lollei t! It wasn't that the kuls i(>uldn't think, it was that [those 
teai hers] i oulilii't UMi h. . . 

l-'rom stiiileiit teaihin.u. I reali/eil what kiiiil ot treatment I'd i;et 
trom the other teaelu rs - ihev wouldn't even let me use the Xerox 
machine. 1 expected thai it 1 went into teaching;, the other te.iihers 
would .ill tell !iie evervthini; 1 was doiiii; wroni; It was just toodis- 
coiira^ini;. 

She added tliat, based on her own experience and her chil- 
dren's experiences in villat;e schools, she knew that the teach- 
ers always separated themselves trom the village people. "I'd 
have to choose sides - either with the te.ichers or with the vil- 
lage -and I'd choose the village, it would be too hard bemj; in 
the middle like that." 

The third nonteachin^t; education t;raduate. a black woman 
who complered colle,t;e in 19^14 bur decided not to bet;in a 
teachint; career, also cites her student teaching; experience as 
rhe reason she chose not to enter the profession: 

The school 111 which 1 did my suulelil te.ichin;:. — - \\\iih 

Si liool III Detroit . w.is 111 t r.insit loii t rom middle-i lass Jewish to 
black. 'I he school w.is ir.ii keel. The hiuliest tr.ick was all white, the 
middle tr.ic k was mixed, and the lowest ir.ic k w .is ,ill lil.ic k — 1 here 
w.is 110 .It tempt to imderst.ind hl.uk c liildieii. to re.u h t liese i liil ■ 
dreii or to m.ike posit ive ediuat lonal experieiu c s lor them. 'I hey 
would |iist toler.ile them .it best 

Mv looper.iniii; tc.ii her w.is ]usi ruinous lor bl.ic k kids. She w.is 
riiiiiniis lor low-.ii hiei. •■ • bl.n k kids ^bl had no not 1011 ol how to 
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hmkl selt-cstfi-ni.iir i-vcMi that slie shoLikl. In iicr i)piiiii)n, the- bright 
kids (.k-si-rvi-i! attention, and shf wns thi-rc- ti) provf tliat tht- otliers 
lOLililn't k'arn. 

AttiT tliat line M-nu-stcr uf student tfaihing, 1 felt I just couldn't 
work in the- public sihool system. Tlu- systt-ni was corrupt, and I'd 
be tightint; .ind f'ussin^n the whole time. No, the system was murder- 
ous. It ilidn't exist to educate children. 1 realized it was bii;j;c-r than 
me, and i had to leave. 

Other intervifwees encountered attitudes ot bias that can be 
organized into four categories: bias toward children of color by 
nonmiriority teachers; bias against the interviewee by parents 
and/or children in a predominantly white school; bias toward 
the interviewee by other teachers; and bias toward the inter- 
viewee or stereotypic attitudes directed toward his or her cul- 
tural group by the university curriculum, professors, or fellow 
students. None of the interviewees reported experiencing bias 
in all four categories, but all cited experience in at least one. 

Several comments about negative attitudes expressed 
toward children have been cited above. Another black teacher 
complained of a white teacher who loudly chastised two 
Athabaskan Indian children in the hallway, referring to them 
as "wild Indians." 

Four teachers commentt J that white children and/or par- 
ents sometimes c]uestioned their authority, A Native junior 
high school teacher reported that during her first year of 
teaching some white children would ask derisively, "Who 
hired you.-*" One black and two Native teachers said that 
white parents were more likely to seek conferences with them 
than with their white colleagues, were more likely to wish to 
observe their teaching (in some instances, even when they did 
not have children in the interviewee's classroom!), and were 
more likely to complain about their teaching, 

five teachers felt discriminated against at one time or 
another by their white colleagues, ranging from stereotyping 
(one black teacher complained that during student teaching 
her cooperating teacher wanted to know if her family was on 
welfare) to feelings of isolation (a Native teacher reported that 
she hung around the teachers' luunge lor weeks in a large pre- 
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dominantly whire high school without getting to know even 
one other teacher). 

Perhaps the most poignant story is from a young Native 
woman who was in her first year of teaching. She was the only 
Native teacher at an elementary school with a black woman 
principal. She said that some of the other teachers resented her 
because they perceived the African-American principal as 
providing her with preferential treatment; 

Its difficult being the only Native here. I wab an aide here before 1 
received my degree, and everyone was very nice. Now I get a lot ot 
resentment from the staff. I think it's because they resent the fact 
that a Native was hired [in a tight job market]; they think it should 
have been a white person. 

They don't give my degree as much credibility. Two teachers set 
up a meetmg with me after school and told me 1 wasn't doing my 
job. They said 1 was the principal s favorite so she's not telling me all 
the things I'm doing wrong. It's people like that who intimidate 
me. 1 went home feeling bad about myself, feeling so incompetent. 

I even think some teachers pick on m; students because they're 
my kids. I feel so excluded. They don't share anything with me. I 
found my own material, ileveloped my own style to show them I 
could do it. 

Finally, six teachers cited the fourth kind of biased behavior 
in their experiences in the university during their teacher edu- 
cation. Negative attitudes in the university appear to be 
expressed in two ways; directly toward the student, and/or 
more generally toward the students cultural group. This bias 
can be classified, according to Beiiokraitis and Feagin's 
scheme of discrimination, as "overt" (most blatant), "covert" 
(clandestine, maliciously motivated), and "subtle" (unequal 
treatment that is visible but so internalized as to be consid- 
ered routine in bureaucratized settings)." 

Two of the teachers reported overt discrimination from 
their professors, who implied they were not sufficiently com- 
petent to complete the university program, One black teacher 
was told, for example, "You're not really capable of doing this 
work. You're only here because somebody paid your way." 
Another black teacher talked about what she perceived as 
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covert discrimination when, during her teacher education, a 
group of professors met (without her knowledge) to discuss 
how to get her to resign from the program. 

The most common experience of bias at the university fails 
into the category of subtle discrimination. The interviewees 
refer to such discrimination when they complain of the lack of 
credence given to their words and opinions. In addition, 
Native interviewees particularly complained that some of 
their instructors exhibited what Mehrabian has labeled "low 
immediacy" behaviors when interacting with them: "colder" 
voice tone, less eye contact, and distanced body orientation. '■' 
One of these educators commented that such behavior "made 
me feel like I wasn't there." Another said that she felt like the 
professor wanted her to "just disappear. ' 

Several interx'iewees criticized professors, students, and the 
curriculum for perpetuating stereotypes about people of color. 
This kind of discrimination is exemplified by the comments 
of a Native woman who objected when a fellow student 
declared in class that one could not expect Native children to 
speak in a classroom "because they're just not like that, they're 
very silent." The people from her region, she counters, "arc 
very vocal, and children are taught to be vocal, too." She con- 
tinued: 

I resented those kinds of stereotypes about Native (.hildren. 1 
remember in a reading class there was a discussion. The generaliza- 
tion was made that Native children coming from a village are a lot 
slower than white children living in town, and that you've got to 
expect this and you've got to expect that. Aiul really, when every- 
body knows the clout of teacher expectations, people who sav that 
really burn me up. They develop a very narrow view, a stereotype of 
how a Native child is. They don't really look at that child as a per- 
son, but as a Native. That was one thing I struggleii with as well, 
people supposing tlimgs about me Hefore getting to know me. 

Another Native teacher said that "reading all tlio.se studies 
about 'the plight of Native students' made me feel like part of 
a group of people who were failures and I was the one excep- 
tion. Why do they do that? I guess that's one way for a domi- 
nant culture to maintain dominance - not ro recognize any ol" 
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the strengths of another group." (It is sobering to realize that 
most of what concerns these teachers was probably added to 
the curriculum in an attempt to address issues of cultural 
diversity) 

Several researchers have observed that there are large num- 
bers of nonwhite teachers who are certified to teach but are not 
teaching.'^ Consequently, those who seek to increase the 
numbers of teachers of color cannot only recruit new minority 
students to teacher education programs; they must identify 
why teachers leave the profession. If these interviews are in 
any way representative of the larger population, in order to 
recruit and retciiii teachers of color, schools of education must 
find means to address what these teachers perceive as racial 
discrimination during teacher education and beyond. 

It is not easy to fulfill such a charge, in part because racial 
discrimination in present-day America is less likely to be the 
overt, blatant bigotry of the past. In a review of the survey data 
on racial attitudes gathered from 1942 to 19H3, for example, 
another group of researchers has documented that there have 
indeed been major changes in white stereotypes of blacks and 
in abstract principles applied to racial issues: in 1942 only 42 
percent of those whites surveyed believed that blacks had the 
same intelligence as whites. By 1956 that percentage increased 
to 80 percent, where it remained until the study was con- 
ducted.'' Again, in 1942 only 42 percent of whites surveyed 
thought blacks "should have as good a chance as white people 
to get any kind of job"; by 1972, 97 percent did so.'"* 

However, despite change in the stated beliefs of the white 
population, recent studies depict their actions as reflecting 
other values. Researchers have found that the reactions 
of whites to people of color display subtle discriminatory 
behavior: less assistance, greater aggression, overt friendliness 
coupled with covert rejection, avoidance, and assessment 
inconsistent with actual work performance."^' Furthermore, 
whites are seldom conscious of this "modern prejudice," even 
as they practice it. Pettigrew and Martin discuss the ramifi- 
cations of modern prejudice for black professionals: 
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Precisely betaust of tluir subtlety and indirectness, these modern 
forms of prejudice and avoidance are hard to eradicate. Often the 
black is the only person in a position to draw the conclusion that 
prejudice is operating in the work situation. Whites have usually 
observed only a subset ot the incidents, any one of which can be 
explained away by a nonracial account. Con.sequently, many whites, 
remain unconvinced ot the reality ot subtle prejudice and discrimi- 
nation, and come to think of their black coworkers as "terribly 
touchy" and "overly sensitive" to the issue. For such reasons, the 
modern forms ot prejudice trec]Liently remain invisible even to its 
f.i/i / perpetrators.' 

Furthermore, the issue is apparently not just one of biased 
expectations and evaluations. Some researchers have demon- 
strated that bias can actually anise lowered performance tor 
those who are its victims, possibly as a result of unexpressed 
an^^er, alienation, low morale, and other mental and physical 
symptoms of stress,'** It is easy to anticipate how such lowered 
performance can readily lead to even greater stereotyping and 
bias, thus increasing the minority person's sense ot alienation 
and frustration. And in an age ot proliferating competency 
examinations, perhaps actually lowering achievement poten- 
tial as well. 

,\ The tcciiben interi ieueJ report si^nijucint clifjerences from their 
white ailieiJg/ies in clcissrnom peihigogy ciricl discipliue. .u/yiny, thcit 
their tein hirig styles Jre most injlucncecl by their men experiences us 
lejrners. their refki/iom about their students, and from the culture 
bearers in their community. 

In an informal survey ot a class of gratlLiatc students, four- 
teen of fifteen white teachers named external sources as having 
the most influence on their present teaching styles: either a 
role model (typically a childhood teacher or a cot)perating 
teacher during student teaching) or an in-service education 
class (such as a writing project). This is in line with other find- 
ings which suggest that the majority ot teachers tend to 
model their teaching on methodological ()rientatit)ns taught 
in teacher education or on other practicing teachers they have 
encountered. "' 
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This is in sharp contrast to the teachers of color inter- 
viewed. All but one of these teachers cited internal sources ot 
knowledge as a primary basis for their own teaching: reflec- 
tions on their own experiences as learners or their own ability 
to assess and create. When an external source was cited, it 
was typically a nonformally-educated culture bearer in the 
teacher's community. In response to questions about what 
influenced their teaching style most, teachers' statements 
reflect these perspectives; 

I tried to rc-mc-mlxT how 1 IciriH-il. I tf;uh the way I learned, not tile 
way 1 was tauuht. 

1 ireateii my teathiiiL; Ironi my own personal lOiuerns - what w.is 
iniporiaiit to miprove the tondition ot black people. 

1 knew how to teaih Native ehiidren because I went throti.uh tin- 
same triistiations they went throiigli. 

1 broui;ht to mind remnants tmm how I was i.uij;ht - and then 1 did 
the opposite. 

Mv ow n esperiences as a student intkienced me the most 

Mv own sell'-deternimation - m\ abdii\ to monitor, aditist, make 
thmus interestmi;. 

1 knew on- itiltnre and that's w hat helped me to know how to teach. 
1 spent time with eommtinity people, partieiilarly my mom - and 
she broti,uht ro mind w hat I h.td learned. 

Mv mother. I think abotit how she raised her children and try to 
tre.it my siticlenis like ih.it. She h.is inlltieiued my style the nuisi. 
even thon.uh she never went tocollege 

The one teacher whose comments did nor ht into this gen- 
eral pattern was a black man whose own education, from ele- 
ineiirary school through college, was in ,ill-black settings. He 
sjioke of his black teachers as role models: "I learned to teach 
from rhem; sometimes you have ro see a master at work. I 
i.iiighr science the way 1 was raughr science." 

Wirli the exc t |nion of this one man, a jirimary re.isoii lor 
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the lack of external models for those interviewed may be the 
perception of a significant difference between themselves and 
other teachers in what constitutes good teaching. To summa- 
rize their responses, the teachers interviewed believed that 
what they encountered in their own careers as students, pre- 
service teachers, and in-service teachers, was not often good 
teaching in their estimation. By contrast, they declared that: 

1 . (jood tcacluTS cure wtietlier stLiclcius learn. They challenge all 
stLidents, even those whc) are less capable, and then help them to 
meet the challenge. 

2. Ciood teachers are not timc-boimd to a curriculum and do not 
move oil to new subject matter until all students grasp the cur- 
."■eiu concept. 

i. ( iood teac hers are nor liound to books and mstrui-tional materi- 
als, but connect all learning to 'real lite." 

.J. CSood teachers push students to think, to make their own 
decisions. 

•S. Cioocl te.ichers communicate with, observe, and get to know 
their students and the students' cultural background. 

Black and Native teachers alike expressed similar beliefs. 
Interestingly, although the cjiiestion was not trameci in racial 
terms, when asked how their teaching ciittered from the other 
educators around them, almost all the teachers respondeci by 
contrasting their conception of good teaching with that of 
white teachers ([probably because the teachers interviewed 
taught in predominantly white settings). In order to clarify 
the distinctions they made, the teachers often called upon 
their experiences as learners: 

.\ /•/./. t I'liHilp.i/ ''I thun it./f.i f Itilij^l'l /lin/iir hit;/) n/cWn /or tmir 
V^'hiie teachers lollow the c iitiu ukim in books and don't make it rel- 
evant. They apply ii to ihe future - to w hat tliev II need in college, 
but main kids don't go on to lollege. I- low can thev use it now-' 

.\ ''/.lil U.iilhii'l lit t/i I )(./)■• 1 think everybodv should bechal- 
li iiged. We work hard, but u s not boring. Whe n the other teac hers 
get a c liild who's a little slower thev |iist let lliem sit there-. I refuse 
to let e ven one i hdd vegct.ite ill mv room. 
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A i^atit e woman who Jeddtcl not to teach jfttr heaiminji artificJ: In high 
school I had only one Native teacher who taught American History. 
She made us think. She let us do all the talking. She Lised to say, "If 
you don't talk, who's going to talk for you; if you don't think, who's 
going to think for you.'" 1 was surprised she told us we had to think. 
No other teac her had ever said that to us. 

A Katiie teacher who (graduated in igH'j and lani^ht forlwo years: The 
books were alien to me, so 1 figured they'd be alien to the kids. 1 
taught differently from the white teachers. I put a lot of Alaska into 
It. 1 taught the books, but I always put it in the present tense - 
showed the kids how what we read about, was connected to me and 
10 theni . . ..Some of the white teachers were very nice; its just that 
they are so into the books, books, books. 

A hLick u '/man u ho dccidid not to teach after huomi)/)^ certified: I had' a 
really second-rate education m junior high and high school. Most ot 
my teachers were white. Their approach was to pat us on the back 
and tell us we were line. Nothing was required. They just gave up on 
us. . . .Once I had a black teacher who was really tough - but 1 loved 
her because she cared. She even dared to flunk people. She made us do 
difficult tasks, made us think hard about what we were doing. The 
others thought we didn't need schooling because we d never be any- 
thing anyway, so there was no need to worry about teaching. 

A Hack ntired mathematics teacher: \'ou have to justify what \'ou want 
kids to learn. You have to show them how they'll use it. 1 got inter- 
ested m math because my grandfather used to he a carpenter. He'd 
show nie hov/ to do all the calculations to DLiild things. I showed my 
students how each thing 1 asked them to learii was useful to real life. 
While teachers want to get through the book, but I think it s more 
important to nail) learn a /ti; things than to nut learn a lot of things. 

. \ hluck teachtr uho tai/i:ht jor tu n )iar\ and lift tlh n/r,,/ /// 
Other stall' felt that the most important thing was to get through 
the book. We (heand a bl.u k coworker} didn't try tocover the book. 
The department head said you have to cove r the material ■- .\ luim- 
Ix-r of pages 111 the semester. W'e s.ud, why leave a chapter until it s 
fully covered and everyone understands the b.tsic concepts.' She 
wanted us to move on, thought we weren't teac liiiig properly. . . . 1 
like to I halleiige kids. Sometimes you oi'cn op .111 .ire.i .iiul kids get 
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c-xciteil. 1 tliink you should let kids explore a topic. I'd stay on it for 
a week, ask them what they wanted to do with it, where they think 

we shoukl go M\' {blaik] science teacher always asked questions. 

YoLi had zolhiiik in his class. He was always asking (juestions. He 
wouldn't just give it to you. you had to think and be creative. That's 
how 1 teach. 

/\ Sjtiti lichhtr III lu n ):c/r^: II there's someone who doesn't under- 
stand what I'm teaching. 1 try to understand who they are. 

/■\ /;/./; i/ii/h-iiun />ri>k.'/'u/ uhn /ji/^^J'/ /ni stiiii ^iiirs: My philosophy 
is. it It s boring to me. it's boring tor the kids. 1 tried to make things 
ftin. but realistic, rooted in the kids' real lilest\'le. Then 1 integrated 
skills into all ol thai. Minority teachers bring in realistic things, 
white teachers arc more supertuial. more book-oriented. Minority 
teac hers exjiect kids to make their own decisions; white teachers tell 
kids everything to do. Minorit\- teachers say. "What do )ii// think 
yoLi need to do'" The kids have to make the decision. 

.'\ h/jii- hchho- uhn Dim unrks HI jii jilmnusinitiii: cciii>\il nfjut pnsil/nii: 
Vi^'ith ni\' black elemeiitar\- teachers you had to talk just like in a 
Baptist church. You have to ui/k to the preacher. There's got to be a 
dialogue. It you don't teel comtortable with your students, you 
won't do this. My instructors [in a black college] knew what you 
knew because- they talked to \(ni. They i>ii.u ihe students. Thai s 

really the only way to teach Teaching is all about telling a stor\-. 

'^'ou have to get to know kids so you'll know how to tell the story, 
\ oil can I tell it itisi one wav. '^"ou can tcl I it you're on the right track 
by watching the kids. It their t.icial expressions aren't right, change 
the story. 

,\ AAa/ UjJhr III HUH h.ive to know the kids They teac h 

nu how to ic.uh them. The) may be trom all kinds ot backgrounds 
and uiltiircs. but it \<)ii rcalK listen In ihem, ilu-\ 11 tell you how to 
tc.ic h them. 

.■\ miJJ/i -j'^u/ Sj/ii I UjJhi' li Im A/1 Ijiii^hl III ,1 I i//,/i;i /"'■ lit II 1<i"'i.' 
They 1 white icai hers in ihe school) keep waiting tor some program 
on >i white horse to ritlc in and save them. 1 locus on the kids, ihmk 
about wh.ii I didn't know ai ilu ir age >iiid teai. h thai . 
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A jirst-)ear \u!in- teacher in u multicultural urbuti setting: 1 believt that 
tlie curriculum guides aren't the Bible. I'm teaching kids, not 
books. The teachers move through the books whether the kids get it 
or not, so 1 end up getting minority kids who can't read .... 1 use the 
curriculum guide, but move beyond it. I make the stor>- connect to 
the kids' real lives. 

A Satin ttacher who taught /'/; a tillage fur thne years and then nioreJ into 
hilingual ciii/catiun aJniinistrat/on: You have to have high expecta- 
tions. If you challenge kids, they'll do what you want. Tell them 
they can all get As, then tell them how to do it. They'll work for you 
it' you challenge them and help them get there. 

Ill addition to tiicse higiily consistent statements about ped- 
agogy, the Native teachers also observed that their disciplinary 
stvlcs were different from those of dominant culture teachers. 
They told of getting into trouble with their admi iistrators for 
not forcefully demanding obedience from their pupils. The 
teachers seem to believe that it is unnecessary and exceptionally 
rude to shout at students or to use other coercive means to con- 
trol behavior. They preferred to allow students to have oppor- 
tunities to vent frustrations or to disagree with stated rules. 
When it was necessary to change behavior, they sought to do so 
by appealing to affiliation rather than authority. "Our people 
don't act like that" was often the unstated message. 

Given the teachers' perspective that their own ideas about 
teaching are so different from what they consider to be the 
mainstream norm, it is not surprising that most of those 
interviewed spoke of teacher education as just something "to 
get through" rather than as something to learn from. "When 
the teachers spoke of learning anything during the experi- 
ence, it was likely to be subject area knowledge or the more 
technical or more superficial aspects of the profession, for 
example, writing lesson plans, giving tests, learning the jar- 
gon, gaining an understanding of mainstream values, learn- 
ing "how to act like a teacher" - and, as one teacher put it, 
"learning to bullshit. " This lack of true involvement in the 
teacher education experience can only have been exacerbated 
bv the final generalized factor to be discussed. 
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4. The teachers intervieiced often felt Isolated from Instructors and 
other students during their teacher training. 

Because of the communication difficulties between instruc- 
tors and students, many of the students of color felt that they 
were not able to talk to many of their white professors. The 
Native teachers, in particular, found communication with 
professors and other students difficult. Four dropped out of 
college (although they later returned), in part because they 
felt so isolated in the dormitories and in classrooms: 

You ^et awfully lonely when no one can or will tonimuniciite with 
you. A lot of Native students run home and never come back. 
Others turn to drugs and alcohol just to fill the emptiness. Many 
don't make it, but those that go through have to learn to find 
companionship. 

Six of the interviewees found professors of color to provide 
that companionship, and in several instances, these individu- 
als became the interviewees' only motivation to remain in 
school. These professors established what the students per- 
ceived to be a human and caring relationship in a generally 
indifferent environment, and also served as role models for 
what they might become: 

I had one Native teacher in college, and thi.s ).s where 1 relaxed and 
where I didn't have to feel pushed. My colleague, a Native from 
Kiana. and I used to just sit in there and say, "Oh what a relief to 
come to this class where we're not being threatened by so many 
tilings - acadeniically. by words, all those uppity words. Here we 
can really talk to the teacher and we're able to t. lk our own language 
and work toward something ween)oy." 

Professor , at the University, was a role model for me - just 

to see a Native teaching. I always looked forwaril to going to his 
classes. I never went up to him to talk, but just seeing him made me 
want to go on. There was one black professor who was also a friend. 1 
could talk to that professor about mv f rustrat u)ns. That 's the only 
way 1 made it through. 

One teacher had been enrolled in a special field-delivered, 
viUage-ba.sed teacher education program in which there was 
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strong focus on using the village as a source of knowledge and 
in which the professors established individual tutoring rela- 
tionships with the students. She reported that these white 
male professors were primarily responsible for her completing 
the program: 

Those tfiuhers were just bothersome. It seemed like they knew 
when 1 wiis on the ver^;e of quitting and they just showed up at my 
door. They spent so many hours with me. I started thinking that if 
//>i) thought 1 could do it, then I could do it. They really cared. I 
really finished for them - it's like I owed it to them. 

It is clear that the interviewees' difficulties are complicated 
by issues of cultural background, class, and individual differ- 
ences, but if we wish to address the problem, we must give 
credibility to these tdnczx.o'c^' perceptions of the problem. 

How can teacher education programs be expected to do 
that? First, given these teachers' response to the presence of 
faculty of color (that is, a reduced sense of isolation and alien- 
ation, an increased comfort level, and a sense of having an ally 
and/or role model), we would do well to seek to diversify our 
faculties. Members of a diverse faculty can also assist each 
other in understanding the needs ot - and avoiding uninten- 
tional slights or insults to - diverse students; no individual 
can be expected to understand the intricacies of every culture 
without the assistance of members from those cultures. 

Until schools of education can reach that apparently elusive 
goal of an ethnically representative faculty, however, the 
results from one interview suggest that nonminority faculty 
can also serve to reduce the sense of isolation. A Native village 
woman found great support from her white male instructors 
who provided individual attention and encouragement. This 
suggests the establishment of special, institutionalized men- 
toring relationships between university professors and stu- 
dents of color, a relationship that has shown positive results in 
other settings.' Another means of reducing isolation might 
he organizing students into cohorts, teams, or support groups. 
Such a structure may also help to reduce the tiegative reper- 
cussions of what has been called "token"" or "solo"" status, a 
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condition occurring when a single individual is viewed as a 
representative of a low status group, often accompanied by 
assumptions of incompetence by majority culture members. 

But there are larger problems at issue here, dilemmas not 
only for people of color but for all of us in teacher education 
specifically and for society in general: How can we structure 
education to encourage the active participation of students of 
color, and, for that matter, of all students? How can we best 
prepare our "mainstream" students to teach in the pluralistic 
society to which they will matriculate? How can we improve 
the education ot the "minority" children who are likely to 
soon comprise the majority of children in our public schools? 
How can we lessen the "modern prejudice" that pervades our 
society, alienating and disempowering large segments of our 
population? I believe a reconceptualization of how we struc- 
ture teacher education may provide the beginnings of a solu- 
tion for all these issues. 

The interviews quoted herein contain a gold mine of 
knowledge about how to educate not only teachers but chil- 
dren of color. From the interviewees' own learning experiences 
and from their knowledi.;e of their own cultural backgrounds, 
they have developed models for educating children of their 
own cultural groups. Yet, judging from their reports, often 
this knowledge is barred trom teacher education classes and 
not even formally explored with other teachers of the same 
culture. In short, we are, by virtue ot our own pedagogical 
practices, excluding a great source of knowledge from our 
education curricula. 

What might be the result it we restructure education 
classes so that all students are not merely allowed but emour- 
a^tcJ to bring in their prior knowledge, their past experience, 
their own stories.'' The idea is not new. John Dewey advocated 
such a stance in 1904. In an article on the relationship 
between theory and practice in teacher education, he asserts 
that the "greatest asset in the student's possession - the great- 
est, moreover that ever will be in his ] ossession - [is] his own 
direct and personal experience."'^ 

Dewey recommends that students be encour.iged to bring 
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tlieir personal experiences to bear upon subject matter pre- 
sented in the classroom. Doin^ otherwise, he warns, prevents 
teachers from developing and using their own independent 
intelligence and reinforces their "intellectual subserviency." 
Dewey further advises that failure to allow students to explore 
their past experiences in light of theoretical constructs will 
produce only a mindless imitation of others' practice rather 
than a reflection on teaching as an interactive process - and it 
will leave teachers prime targets for any educational pub- 
lisher's grand, new, state-of-the-art magic potion. 

This is indeed how the interviewees viewed the mindsets oi 
their white colleagues when, as one reacher put it, these teach- 
ers seemed to be too book- or curriculum-bound, or, worse, 
"waiting for some program to ride in on a white horse and save 
them." It is interesting to note that although most teacher 
educators would heartily agree with the conceptions of good 
teaching esjioused by these teachers of color, the teachers did 
not perceive their teacher education to have been based on 
such conceptions. Rather, they perceive teacher educators to 
be much like the classroom teachers they describe: whereas 
the classroom teachers are book- and curriculum-bound, the 
teacher educators "have never really been out there," but only 
go by "what they learned from books," or "only want to go by 
research they've read that other white peojile have written." In 
teacher education, "if you can't quote 'Vygotsky" then your 
words are not valid. If these teachers' ju'rceptions are accurate, 
then Dewe\ 's admonitions are doubly important to take to- 
heart; not only might we not be allowing students to bring 
their critical intelligence to bear upon the teaching task, but 
we as teacher educators may be modeling behavior that is just 
I he ()pi->osite of that which we wish to engender. 

It seems likely that restructuring (.lasses so as to build uix)n 
students' past experiences would apju-ar to assist all potential 
teachers. Some teachers may need assistance in bringing 
reflection and critical thinking to the teaching role, thereby 
LMining encouragement to look beyonil the books, the cur- 
riculum, and the exju-rts to .L'et in touch with their own "inde- 
ix'iulent intelligence." Other teachers, particularly teachers of 
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color, who may already have plenty ofpractice brin^'in,u their 
eritital intelligence to bear upon the teaching task," ' need to 
teel that their experiences and words are validated. 

But the benefits of "story sharini;" ^o beyond developing' 
individual competencies or a sense of" well-beint;. It is insuFti- 
cient to allow students merely to make connections to their 
own pasts without exploring those pasts throu^'h multicul- 
tural lenses. Without such critical examination, we risk nar- 
rowing' the student s perceptions and reducint; his or her 
abil ity to understand di\ersity — so it is vitally important that 
the connections be examined, that the education professor 
hi^hlit;ht the narratives of the students of color and ask them 
to serve as resources for bringing to the fore differences in 
worldview, learning style, social organization, language, and 
so forth. 

This could he accomplished by having small, culturally 
diverse teams of students observe children in classrooms, 
interview parents, or, through some other activity, collect data 
in order to develop potential strategies for working with 
iliverse groups of children. The students should be encour- 
aged to look to the "expert" in their group, the student or stu- 
dents from the same cultural grouj^ as the children observed, 
tor advice and guidance in completing their assignments.'"' 

This structuring effort can have several benefits. The edu- 
cational problem posed by the professor is the group's to solve, 
but when a student of color is acknowledged as a source of 
valuable information, the group becomes dependent on 
his. her contributions. This can help to dispel any notions held 
by students (and faculty) about minority incompetence, 
f'urihermore, during the informal interactions of the team 
members, common interests may become evident and ix)ssi- 
bl\' promote more interaction outside of the classroom across 
ethnic lines. " The students of color may find their exiu'riences 
both admissible ami valued in the classroom, which, along 
with the increased opportunity for interaction, may help to 
reduce their fec'lings of isol.ition from the uni\-ersity and t'leir 
wlnte c lassmates and professors. 

On the other hanil. white students will be eiuour.igeil to 
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searcii tor solutions to cducMtional problems rather than to 
tiepcMui on books and curriculum guides tor answers. They 
will also gain valuable insight into people of color and ways ot 
teaching diverse students, and learn ways to talk across ditter- 
ences in discourse styles and interactional patterns - lessons 
that will serve them well in their future teaching careers. In 
addition, all students will have gained a model for organizing 
their own classrooms. Several researchers have demonstrated 
that this structure is successful in encouraging full participa- 
tion and student success in multicultural classrooms ot 
younger students." 

Finally, organizing the university classroom so that all stu- 
dents" stories are heard and all opinions valued may make 
uiroads into that persistent scourge of American society, racial 
prejudice and discrimination - "modern" or otherwise. As 
white students and faculty learn to listen to and respect the 
words of people of color, perhaps rhey will carry these new- 
attitudes of openness and acceptance ot difference to other 
aspects of their lives, and certainly to their future teaching. 
The interviews cjuoted herein are just an initial attempt to 
hear the voices of diversity represented in the field ot educa- 
tion. Thev have much more to tell us. 
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hi the fust tied sections of this hook I kiiv ciesirihed some oj my 
thoughts on ediiaiting children oj color, and have truced their 
origins through my experiences in this cjnd other countries. I 
kive proposed that in order to resolve the monumental problems 
ii-e face in providing a quality education for poor children and 
children of color, ive must open ourselves to learn from others 
with ivhom ice may share little understanding. 

Yet how do we use these insights to change what actually 
happens in the field of education/ The path to accomplish this 
task is a long one: the essays in this section only begin to address 
the question. 

The first essay. "Cross-cultural Confusions in Teacher Assess- 
ments. " critiques some of the new teacher assessment models being 
designed in the present era of educational refirm and offers some 
alternative approaches, l-ormer models of assessment, primarily 
various forms of multiple choice tests, have been criticized as not 
capturing what teachers art actually able to do in the classroom. 
A version of this essay was originally presented to the staff of the 
Stanford Teacher Assessment Project (TAP) in nySi. The TAP 
greiv out of a larger initiative to establish a National Board jor 
Pnifes.sional Teaching Standards (NBPTS). The idea behind 
the NBPTS is that, like doctors or lawyers, teacl.urs should be 
certified nationally b) a board governed by other teachers. 7 hi 
'I A P staff responsibU for devilopmg a prototype of a new kind oj 
pirfirmanci-based teacher assesuiient. had invited a group oj 
Mhiiian ciinierneil a/'"Ut i\wn\ oj cultural ilif/irinn aUil iquity tn 
inii/mint on llh U 'lrk <j tin projict todati. 
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/ hiicl man) concmis. particiiLirly u ith a notion that mtnecl 
to permuitt the project's uork - that gtm/ teaehing looked the 
sciwt in any context or cultural setting. I was also concerned 
that the "one right ua)" philosophy uauld jeopardize tht 
chances oj teachers of calar. or teachers of an) ethnicit). uho did 
not work in the settings the assessors u ere /am/liar u ith: in 
other u ords. those who worked in schools not populated hy 
middle-class white children. The criticisms of the TAP project 
are just as lalid for other netr assessment schemes. J row that oJ 
tht Educational Testing Seri ice. to the models now under design 
Jor thi SBPTS. Just as students oJ difjerent cultures may be 
nnjairly judged by assessments designed Jor those jroni the 
"mainstream. " teachers of different cultures ma) be equally 
handicapped. 

I later dereloped my comments to that group into a paper pn- 
lented at the I yiS'8 Conference of the American Educational 
Research Association. Shortly thereafter. Sharon Nelson- 
Barber a odleague of African- A merican and Sat it v A merican 
ancestr). u ho worked on the TAP staff but held concerns simi- 
lar to mine about the project, collaborated with n/e on )et 
anotfxr l ersion of tfje paper. The l ersion presented in this l olunu 
/I a neic c<nn hi tuition of all of tfje fwevioin papers. 

The \ec<ind essay. "The P<ditic'. of Teaching Literate Dis- 
course, "focuses <in Concerns that developed as a result of working 
with well-meaning liberal and even radical white teacher\ of 
V.nglish and language arts. ^\any teachers are reluctant to 
tuich "standard F.nglish" to linguistically diverse stiuUnts 
buaiist the) believe that to do s<i devalues tin students' honu lan- 
guages. Eurtt.ier. thise teachers have come to belien that, becausi 
of the interferenct of their students' home Lniguage and its emo- 
tnmal cotnuction to their identities, the students would not Ih 
abh to ham tt.u "standard" form, even if it u eri taught. 

'I his iSsa) addresses ni) concern that such attitudes touard 
instruction handicap disoifranchistd Uiuhnts. and tlun pn,- 
iidis altimative uays to think abmit tin prtddem. Tlh fir^t 
Version of this paper was publistied in a special isM/e of 
Thc()r\- inro I-'racricc, edited b\ Vivian Gadsden and delated 
tn littracy-rilated nsias oj ,nces\ and Kj/dty. '' The itrsmn 
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l>n-sc)ilal hti-f inn orii^iihill) pnblnbul in the Imh Freedom s 
Plow, t<///f(/ /•') JiiiiiL-s l-niscr cDuI 'I'Ihix'Su Pti i) ■ ' 

Thi fiiu/i n.ui) ill this iutidii. ••EcluLiitiui! in a Mu/tiiui- 
tn>\il Siniuty. Our fntini-'s Gm/tcu ChulUugi." is thi sli^htl) 
III oclifial text <il\j fpuih pmiiitt'd ji Hoiutnl Uitinrsit) Joy 
their I gy / Charhs H. Th'/mfJ.uiii hctun. I end with this pica 
liLuiusc it snmiiuirizts miuh (ifu hcit I htliti't nmis to he changed 
to iniprovt uliaution for poor children and jnr children oj color. 
If li t are to succeed in this quest, u l must reco'^nize and address 
thi pott er differentials that e.\ist in our society hetueen schools 
and cominiaiitits. hit men teachers and parents, between poor 
and well-to-do. between whites and people nj color. Further, tie 
must understand that our liew of the u orld is but one oj man), 
that others H-t thini^s in other ua)s. 

Durin\i thi urit/i/y, of this book a small town in Alabama 
(two-thirds whiti and one-third black-) iras icr) much in tin 
Ileus. Thi white principal of the hiy.h school created a national 
stir when he threatened to cancel the prom because of interracial 
datin\i. andalhi^edh told a biracial student that her birth 11 as 
"a mistake. " Thert was a black boycott of the school, marches, 
demonstrations, and national calls for thi principal's ousto: 
Six months after thi allei^ed comments, the school u as torchid by 
thi hands of an arsonist. Thi toirn was in shock. 

What I found fascinating:, about theentiri incident was not 
thi principal's actions - there ari always indii iduals in this 
country II h<i are motivated by racial passions - but thi difjeroit 
rispon.hs to the epi.wie by black and white n udents of thi to., ,:. 
According, to a in u s story " corerini' thi fire and thi . 
uh/ch led up to ii. thi while population could no ';/..;. 
that thiir toun could At .// the heart of such a con. ■■ ,• 
'Thosi uhifis interrieuid sau thi principal of twmty-six yiar^ 
as a hind and fair man. one who hilpul out both black 
and uhite Uudint^. The black nsidtnts intiri nuul sau 
thi principal in a coinpUtily diffrent liy.ht. Oin loinnnntid 
dr)l) that w/ri. tin principal hilpid a lot of black ^tudoit^ 
<iut. hi "hilpid than n^^ht out oj ihi school." The articli uoit 
i,n to npiirt that tin principal "is bjoiid by man) uhitis. 
uho sii 1)11)1 as a wiH diMiplmaruin. \it hi i\ apparoith 
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loathed by many blacks who say they have home the brunt of 
his punishment. " 

Even beyond the events surrounding the school incident, the 
community seemed distinctly divided. The white community 
believed there were no racial tensions in the town, a sentiment 
voiced by a prominent businessman and former teacher in the 
high school -"Do you see a problem-' We get along in this town. " 
Yet black residents claimed that the apparent calm was just a 
manifestation of the black community's hcA'ing no power and no 
voice. In the words of a black minister "If you walked into this 
town six months ago. . .you would hare ivalked into 1 950. You 
saw evetjone get along well as long as you saw black people stay 
in their place. " Two grottps of people living side by side, smiling 
and greeting each other ex'ery morning and evening, yet. holding 
completely different views of the realities surrounding them - 
one group never conceiving of the other's seme of powerless ness 
and rage. 

This combination of pou erand otherness is what this hook is 
all about. Black, white. Indian. Hispanic or Asian, we must 
all find some way to come to terms with these two issues. When 
we teach across the boundaries of race, class, or gender - indeed 
when we teach at all - we must recognize and overcome the 
power differential, the stereotypes, and the other barriers which 
prevent us from seeing each other Those efforts must drive our 
teacher education, our curriculum devlupment . our instruc- 
tional strategies, and every aspect oj th educational enterprise. 
Until we can see the world as others > 'e it. all the educational 
reforms in the world will come to uau^ )t. 
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Cross-cultural Confusions 
in Teacher Assessment 

One of the most difficult tasks we face as human beings 
is trying to communicate across our individual differ- 
ences, trying to make sure that what we say to some- 
one is interpreted the way we intend. This becomes even more 
difficult when we attempt to communicate across social dif- 
ferences, gender, race, or class lines, or any situation of 
unequal power. 

The assessment of teachers is a prime arena in which to 
examine these barriers to effective communication. Not only 
are teachers responsible for communicating to increasingly 
diverse students and their parents, but teachers themselves are 
a diverse lot whose assessment by examiners from other social 
groups can be fraught with serious misinterpretation. When 
intentions are misinterpreted, actions may be misinterpreted 
as well. As historian Jay Featherstone puts it, "If people read 
what you're doing entirely differently, then what you're doing 
will be entirely different."' 

In recent years, much attention has been paid to the assess- 
ment and certification of teachers. New ways of looking at 
teaching, coupled with advances in measurement technology, 
have placed conventional tests and widely used observation 
procedures under close scrutiny by research groups, state 
licensure agencies, teacher education programs, and the test 
developers themselves. Research groups responding to the 
increasing national dissatisfaction with the quality of teacher 
testing inckitle the Molrnes Group; the now-completed 
Teikiicr Assessment Project (TAP), formerly housed ar Stan- 
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tord University; and more recently the Educational Testing 
Service, which has announced plans to replace the traditional 
National Teachers Examination with its own performance- 
based measures. 

These eHorts are attempting to establish technical and the- 
oretical bases for the more realistic kind of teacher assessments 
called for by the recently formed National Board for Profes- 
sional Tcachmg Standards. Central to the work ot the board is 
the creation of a system of standards of excellence for class- 
room teachers that captures the knowledge and reasoning 
recjuired in teaching as well as the uses to which that knowl- 
edge and reasoning are put."' This new attempt is promising 
because, in focusing on what teachers need to know and do in 
real classrooms, it is intended to minimize biases and to high- 
light strengths of culturally diverse teachers which niight not 
be revealed through existing tests. 

It is easy to assume, when we attempt to develop a fair and 
culturally sensitive means to assess teachers, that anything 
must be better than what we have typically used in the past - 
the National Teachers" Exam, a "till in the blank" test much 
like the SAT or any other standardized test. However, this 
may not be the case. Those who are thoughtful and tair- 
minded have long understood that the traditional National 
Teachers" Exam is ethnically and culturally discriminatory, 
contributing ro wholesale elimination ot people ot color trom 
the teaching force. If a new assessment process is developed 
that purports to be sensitive to cultural ditterences, then the 
general expectation will be that this is indeed true. It, in 
actual practice, that assessment eliminates nonmainstream 
cultural groups at the same rate as previous "nonsensitive " 
assessments, then the general public can only conclude that 
something is wrong with teachers of color - tor, alter all, ihcsc 
assessments were designed to account for cultural ditterences. 

Thus, the more "soiiliist icated " assessment can result in 
a situation worse than the status tjuo, one that creates 
even more negative stereotypical assumptions about the 
people of color it purports to help. My grave concern about 
this possibilifv leads me to pose the following issues lor dis- 
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CLission amon^' those who seek to create new assessment tools. 

First, I'll offer an extended metaphor to clarify the concept 
ot culturally influenced teaching styles. Reformers of educa- 
tional policy have often looked to law, business, and medicine 
to develop models for improving the training and assessment 
of teachers. After trying to identify points of intersection 
between these professions, I've realized that reaching does not 
closely resemble any of them. The more I pondered their lack 
of similarity, the more I have been drawn to the resemblance 
of teaching to another profession — preaching. This may seem 
an unlikely comparison at first blush, but consider this: min- 
isters arc the only professionals who, like teachers, see their 
clients in a group. Further, they must not only present subject 
matter, but must also convince clients to incorporate that sub- 
ject matter into their lives. In teaching as well as preaching, 
there are components of both content and motivation, ot val- 
ues and technique. Most intriguing about this particular 
comparison is the help it might provide in identifying cul- 
tural factors so sorely missing in current teacher assessment 
practices. 

There are various st\ les ot preaching. If the preacher's mes- 
sage is to be heard, howe\'er, it must relate to the cultural style 
of the constituencies being addressed. This is not the forum 
for an exteniled analysis of speech styles, but some examples 
cjuickiy come to mintl. The Southern black Baptist style is 
intricately connected to context, with a dependence on "par- 
alinguisrii " features. Rhythm, intonation, gesture, emotion, 
humor, use of metaphor, indirect personalized messages to 
indi\ iduals, and audience participation are crucial to commu- 
nication m the black church, features which are but slightly 
motlified reflections of secular black communication style.' 

B\- contrast, 1 have had occasion to visit the services of a 
white Fpiscopalian minister in Flarvard Sc]uare. As opposed 
to the context-boundedness of the black Baptist style, the 
lipiscopaliaii sr\ k- was s\ iuactically bound: the meaning was 
to be found solel\- in the wonls, nor in the context, the ges- 
tures or rhythm. The key to the sermon was logical struct' ire 
rather th.iii emotional toiu- or mcta]ihorical allusions. 1 lumor 
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was the exception rather than the rule, and messages were 
directed to the entire congregation, never to individuals. 
These aspects of style are closely aligned with the middle- 
class, academic cultural style of this particular Cambridge, 
Massachusetts audience.'' 

Suppose we set out to evaluate and certify ministers nation- 
ally. What questions might we ask? A good start might be to 
question their knowledge of the subject matter; in this case, 
probably the scriptures. However, someone knowledgeable 
about scriptures but lacking the ability to communicate this 
knowledge to his congregation is not going to be successful at 
preaching, even less at moving the congregation to incorpo- 
rate that knowledge into their daily lives. So we can say that 
subject matter knowledge is necessary, but insufficient. 

If we attempt to move beyond assessing knowledge of sub- 
ject matter, what could we do with the plethora of cultural 
styles of preaching? Can we try to evaluate, for example. 
Bishop Sheen, Billy Graham, and Reverend Ike (a Southern 
black Baptist mmister) within the same conceptual con- 
struct:' Or would we be better off asking what good preaching 
looks like in different cultural settings and for different audi- 
ences? After all. Bishop Sheen, would not be much of a hit in 
most black Baptist churches, and Reverend Ike would not be 
likely to impress the denizens of Harvard Square. 

The issues of assessing teachers are analogous to the prob- 
lems of assessing preachers. Whereas many thoughtful educa- 
tors and educational researchers are in agreement that students 
are diverse in their culturally influenced learning styles, inter- 
actional patterns, and speech styles, there is much less discus- 
sion about culturally influenced differences among teachers. 
This diversity means that the actions of teachers who differ in 
worldview from those who seek to assess them can lead to mis- 
interpretations about competence, quality, and intent. 

Assessing diverse teachers becomes problematic in several 
wavs, which can be categorized under two general headings: 
misinterpretations that occur at the le\' l of the pnn tici- nj 
tiji/'inii and those that occur in tuU in^^ dlxm: pn/ctia. 
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Good teac hing is not thought of in the same way in all com- 
munities. Just as what is considered to be good preaching in 
Harvard Scjuare differs radically from the same in rural Geor- 
gia, beliefs about what constitutes good teaching vary across 
different cultural communities. Mainstream thinking holds 
that teaching begins with teachers' awareness of and ability to 
transfer knowledge. In an excellent explication of this posi- 
tion, Lee Shulman concludes, "Thus, teaching necessarily 
begins with a teacher's understanding of what is to be learned 
and how it is to be taught.'"* However, I have learned from 
interviews and personal experiences with teachers from com- 
munities of color that many of these individuals believe teach- 
ing begins instead with the establishment of relationships 
between themselves and their students. 

In a 1 989 interview, the exemplary teacher Jaime Escalantc, 
widely known for his success with low-income Hispanic stu- 
dents in East Los Angeles (as chronicled in the movie Stand 
and Dc/h'er), acknowledges his strong background in math- 
ematics but insists that this alone does not account for his suc- 
cess. "Really, it's not just the knowledge of math My skills 

arc really to motivate these kids to make them learn, to give 
them y^cDuis - the desire to do something - to make them 
believe they can learn. 

Both perspectives include the three elements of teacher, 
student and content, but each provides for different relation- 
ships among the three. Perhaps the Shulman-reportcd model 
might be graphically represented like this, 

I I A< HI 1< > (.ON'I KN T < » S'll Dl NT 

where the content mediates the relationship between teacher 
and student. Teachers interact with content in order to help 
students interact with content. The other model might be 
portrayetl like this, 

1 I A( III K ♦ > SI l ni N T 
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where the strongest relationship is between student and 
teacher, with content only one aspect of their relationship. 

Research suggests that children of color value the social 
aspects of an environment to a greater extent than do "main- 
stream" children, and tend to put an emphasis on feelings, 
acceptance, and emotional closeness. Research has also shown 
that motivation in African-American children from low- 
socioeconomic groups is more influenced by the need tor atfil- 
iation than for achievement." Barbara Shade contends that 
African-American interpretations of the environment deter- 
mine the amount and kind of effort students will expend on 
classroom tasks.** In a series of studies at the University of 
Alaska which sought to look at communication patterns and 
Native student retention, researchers tound that the single 
characteristic that Native Alaskan students attributed to 
those professors they judged most positively was being 
"human." For these students, it was important to get a sense oi 
the real human being playing the role ot instrm lor. 

While successful teachers of students ot color may be 
responding to their students' real needs, that response may 
have negative consequences for the teachers' assessment. 
Clearly, all teachers must engage students and engage them 
with content as well; the issue is which ot the two is consid- 
ered more important. Teachers who view creating relation- 
ships between themselves and their students as central to the 
teaching task may be misjudged by assessors expecting to 
evaluate their knowledge of and involvement with content. 

One instant e of such misjudgnrient occurred in an exercise 
designed at Stanford University to devise teacher assessments 
in real classroom contexts. The assessment candidates wen- 
asked to teach a familiar lesson to a group of students brought 
together solely for that purpose. The candidates, for the most 
part from other parts of the country, had never met the stu- 
dents. An African-American teacher received poor marks tor 
his lesson, which appeared scattered and illogical to the asses- 
sors. To one sensitive to alternative concepts of good teaching, 
however, it was clear that he was a teacher w-ho believed it was 
necessary to establish a relationship with the students hetore 
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then moving on to teach content. He appeared incompetent 
because he vacihited between trying to establish a rapport - to 
know and be known by the students - and attempting to 
teach rhc subject at hand. 

Related to this sense of personal connectedness is a cultural 
difference in the level of emotional display considered appro- 
priate in the teaching role. In mainstream educational think- 
ing, teachers are often characterized as dispassionate arbiters 
of knowledge and tasks. Emotion can be viewed as counter- 
productive to rational scholarship and objectivity.'^ Further- 
more, the belief that teachers who exhibit emotion must be 
"losing control" likely imderlies the proliferation of methods 
of discipline that remove teacher affect from the classroom. 
For example, "management systems" such as "assertive disci- 
pline," "behavior modification," or "logical consecjucnces" 
dim at discouraging displays of teacher emotion.' 

Other cultural groups consider expressions of genuine 
emotion and personal presence to be at the core of the teaching 
role. A Native Alaskan graduate student shared this attitude 
in her personal account of an incident with her professor at a 
prestigious university. She had been having difficulty in the 
class because she did not understand many of the professor's 
points and felt too distanced from him/her to ask for clarifica- 
tion. Finally, in exasperation, she blurtetl out what amounted 
to, "This is supposed to be a class about communication and I 
tlon't understand a damn thing that's being said." The profes- 
sor, looking equall)- chagrined, declared with frustration, 
"Well, 1 don't understand what the hell it is you don't under- 
sraiK.!!" For the student, this outburst was a relief - the profes- 
sor hat! become a real person and was now approachable. She 
later commentetl with a chuckle, "Now that was a n<i/ person 
using bonat words, and 1 can deal with that!" 

According to a recent study exploring culturally influenced 
notions about gootl teaching within the African-American 
community: 

I H 1,11 k 1 siikIimus ^r.iiii tf;u lit-rs .1 wulc Lit ituilc ol t-nioi ions 111 wlik li 
loniakf tlii'ii t-x|H-i t.it Kills aiiil iliss.itisl.u t loiis kmiwn. AsstTt i\ t-, 
.1,1: L'U sM\t .Hill I \ ( 11 ,;iiu'i \ ill 1 1. IV 11 ir .in- .ill r,i led as ,111 i |>l,ilili' nu .ms 
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ot Kinimiiim.itiiii; oni-'s mtciitions as Idii.i; as tlii-sc t-iiioiions arc 
|XT(.ci\c<.l as genuine. 1( cxi-iri'ssioiis of emotion arc too subtle, how- 
ever, students are likelv to misread a teat her s intentions and beeonie 
disoriented. Responses lacking; a sul'tu ieiit emotional quality are 
hkeh to Ibe] read as noii-earini;. Totally unaceeptable, however, is 
non-responsi\eness. Students ex|x-(.t a response, anil failing to ^ec 
one will generally interpret this behav ior as non-eoiuern. l-rtim stu- 
dents' perspective the iion-respoiisive teai her demonstrates not only 
l.u k ol'tontrol, but a non-iarini; attitude as well." 

Tlu- consequences of such perceptions clearly play out in 
iusscssment sitiiiuions where African- American teachers who 
cUspkiy strong emotions are often viewed as too authoritarian, 
"pushy," anil harsh with their students. Not surprisint^ly, ■ 
these teachers freciuently earn poor ratings. However, in many 
African-American communities, teachers are expected to 
show that they care about their students by controlling the 
class; exhibiting persona! power; establishing meaningful 
interpersonal relationships; displaying emotion to garner stu- 
dent respect; demonstrating the belief that all students can 
learn; establishing a standard of achievement and "pushing" 
students to achieve the standard; and holding the attention of 
the students by incorporating African-American interactional 
styles in their teaching.' Teachers who do not exhibit these 
behaviors may be viewed by community members as uietfec- 
tual, boring, or uncaring. 

African-American and Native American teachers may dis- 
play emotions differently, but the assessment consec|uences 
.ire often the same. In schools in which the students are Native 
Aiiiericau and the majority ol' teachers and administrators are 
Anglo, Native teachers are often berated for "lacking a protes- 
sional attitude." In both examples destrihed below, the 
Schools employed detaile<l management systems that all 
teachers and students were expected to honor. Unfortunately, 
these carefulK laid plans diil not take into account lot .il norms 
about the handling of conflict, how respect is earned, or how 
iliscipline is maint.uned ^ eventu.illy leaihng to many confus- 
ing situations for students and the unfair trcitment ol some oi 
the Native teac hers. 
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In tin- first example-, a Native* teaelier stopped two students 
slie found fightini; in rhe liallwiiy. TuUy aware oi tlie eonse- 
ejuenees ot their aetions, rlie stLidents askeil tlie teaclier it slie 
intended to tell tlie prineipal as mandated by school discipli- 
nary policy. The teacher looked at the youngsters and bowed 
her head, saying, "I'd be ashamed to." The boys, greatly 
embarrassed by her remark, retrained from fighting tor the 
remainder ot the school year. 

in. this case, rather than acting in the role ot dispassionate 
arbiter as dictated by the school, the teacher called upon her 
persona! relationship with the students as a means of chang- 
ing their behavior, in other words, rather than resorting to the 
power rooted in her role as a classroom teacher, she drew upon 
her sense of emotional affiliation with them. Whether or not 
the principal had knowledge of the cultural underpinnings ot 
the teacher's actions, he characterized the teacher's failure to 
report the boys as "a major breach of professional condtict " 
because, in his estimation, abdicating the role ot teacher 
amounted to placing the school's entire management system 
at risk. The tact that the boys' behavior had changed did not 
sc-em to matter. 

In a second example, while proctoring the detention of a 
siudent who was expected to sit silently tor one hour, a Native 
teacher instc\ul discusseil with the student the many accom- 
plishments of his great-grandtat her, whom the teacher had 
known as a great chief when she w.is young. She stressed what 
a wonderful, powerful leader he was and how he moved ihe 
entire village todogreat things. Although she did not speciti- 
callv mention the student's misbehavior, implicit in her mes- 
sage was the notion that a descendent ot such a great man also 
possessed the ijualities of a great leader. As the year pro- 
gressed, the student needed only a look from tlie teacher or a 
reference to his great-graiuitather to stitleany negative incli- 
nations.. As in the lasc' above, the principal saw the situation 
very ditferciulv: passing b\ the detention classroom and 
noting a smile on the student's face, I he principal chastised 
the iea( her for talking to the sttideiit and tor tailing to 
n pi iiiiand hini. 
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Hatii ot tliese examples speaks to ditficLilties cliat can arise 
when perspectives differ - differences tiroiinded in the vahies 
learned as an aspect of an inclividiial's ethnic identity. If the 
administrators previously described were unable to interpret 
adequately what tiiey were seeint^, would performance-based 
assessors do any betteri' As we seek to develop new modes of 
assessment which move away from simplistic paper-and- 
pencil tests, we immediately face this dilemma. Yet we cannot 
presume to develop any assessment that w'll be fair and equi- 
table unless threat efforts are made to include the culturally 
influenced perspectives of diverse communities. 

If, in tile future, teachers will be expected not only to perform 
but to justify their actions durint; assessment interviews, no 
area will need to be understood more than the difficidties 
inherent in talking across cultures, ethnicities, and power dif- 
ferentials. What issues must assessors face if they are accu- 
rately to interpret the talk and actions of diverse teachers? 

Just as cultural groups determine how their members \ iew 
the world, so they determine how the world is talked about as 
well. As a consequence of each cultural group having devel- 
oped its own particidai communicative style, miscommuni- 
cations in ethnically liiixed ton\ ersations are numerous, 
including differences in how turns are taken in conversations, 
use of metaphor and indirect language, organization of talk, 
and more subtle features such as the rhythmic or tonal pat- 
terns of speech. Being able to make accurate interpretations 
ret|uires either sharing communicative or ethnic background, 
or having enough communicative experience with the other 
group to make sense of the alternative styles. In an assessment 
setting, where a power ilifferential exists between any assessor 
and teacher cantlidate, communicative style can be a signifi- 
cant fac tor in a candidate's success. 

It might seem fairly straightforward to devise a series 
ol ciuestions for teachers which would tap the knowledge 
and reasoning that underlies their instruction. However, 
diflerences in how individuals and groups communicate can 
coniplicite t his dec e|'t i vely simple premise. I'or ex.imple. 
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members of middle-t Uiss academic culture tend to assume lit- 
tle shared knowledge among one anotiier in formal settings 
and expect to state explicitly all relevant information in order 
to make their messages understood,'^ whereas other cultures 
and classes maintain communicative ideals that consider it 
unnecessary for speakers to state knowledge they presume to 
share with one another - value is seldom placed on displaying 
information for its own sake.' ' Stating the obvious or "saying 
what everyone knows" is not encouraged; it is perceived as 
"redundant," even insulting to the listener, and lacking com- 
municative purpose.'"' 

Similarly, in a study that analyzed the difficulties experi- 
enced by Japanese college students in a university-level speak- 
ing class, Alice Yan found that Japanese students had trouble 
following the guidelines set by the teacher for giving a good 
speech because they ran counter to Japanese cultural norms ot 
politeness. It was considered rude by these students to be too 
explicit in developing a line of thinking that might include 
information already known to the audience. Yan summarized 
their reasoning as follows; 

SdiiH' (it' lilt- studt-ms also mc-iitioiu-d that tlu-y did not think it was 
niicssarv to have an iiitrodaition Ix-i ausi' "cvi-ryonc- alri-ady knows 
that vou arc- uoini; to say sonuthini;'" and tlu-y will listen atiyway. 
In addition, thi-v mintioni-d that lu-iausi- people shared the same 
mam intorni.ition (i.e . lultural baikgroond). they did not want to 
s.u soiiKtlimu too ohs imis or be too direct lor tear ot olfetuliilf; the 
audience. 

If this were an assessment situation, the teacher candidate 
might, out of politeness, make a concerted effort not to talk 
about "the obvious." However, the assessor might miscon- 
strue this to mean that the candidate <//(/;w/ i-i/ou thi; obvious. 

1-urther complicating the issue, the narratives oi some cul- 
tural groups take forms that are unfamiliar to Western acade- 
mic culture, and as a consec|ueiicc apj-x-ar to be rambling and 
without much point. There is a si .ible body of research 
reporting that during the course oi conversation many 
African-Anieiicans present information indirectly, througii 
iisi - lit nu taplior or ri-lcrciu e 10 presumably shared expcrieiu c. 
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If listeners do not posse;.s the background understanding 
needed to till the gaps, accurate interpretation becomes a diffi- 
cult task.'" There is also a great deal of evidence to show that 
speakers from many Native American groups typically 
recount an event by offering a series of perspectives on a topic, 
with the expectation that the listener should take on the 
responsibility of supplying background information, relating 
subtopics, and making relevant judgments."" Western listen- 
ers, waiting for the speaker to "make the point," are often left 
confused by the conversation. 

There are also differences across cultures as to how long a 
speaker should be allowed to speak at one turn, the length of 
pauses between turns, and how to get the floor for a rurn. 
Researchers have identified such barriers to commimication 
between several Native American groups and Anglo-Amcri- 
cans."-* In brief, the Native Americans usually expect to take 
long speech turns, and once getting the floor they expect not 
to be interrupted until all their points are made. The prob- 
lems arise in part because the two groups have different 
notions about how long a pause is appropriate during one's 
turn and how long is appropriate bctumi turns. 

According to researchers Ron and Suzanne Scollon, for 
example, the Athabaskan Indian's pause time u ithiu a rum is 
just long enough to make the Anglo think the Athabaskan has 
finished speaking.'' The result is that the Athabaskan is left 
thinking that the Anglo is rudely interrupting, without 
allowing him (jr her to finish an idea. The Anglo-American is 
left believing that the Athabaskan doesn't make much sense 
and can't seem to express a complete idea. The implications of 
this mutual misunderstanding for an assessment situation 
should be obvious. 'Without knowledge about the cultural 
differences in timing and speech distribution witliin dilferenr 
groups, assessors may unduly and unintentionally penalize 
diverse teacher candidates. 

I'urther, there are f'jrms of assessment ilata gathering that 
could unduly penalize candidates from cultural groups iliffer- 
ent from that of the assessors. One particular stn.regy inighi 
be labeled, "On the (oily of asking A when you're reall\- ir\ ing 
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to tiiid out D." Assessment questions that ask one thing while 
using the response to determine knowledge ot something else 
are blatantly unfair. Candidates who are members of the asses- 
sor's cultural group and who also tend toward volubility are 
likely to be rated higher under such circumstances. This is not 
because they know more, but because their comembership 
makes "reading between the lines" easier, and their very volu- 
bility makes eventually hitting upon an appropriate response 
to an unasked question more likely. 

As an example, in the "Teaching a Familiar Lesson" assess- 
ment prototype of the Stanford Teacher Assessment Project, 
candidates were required to teach a group of students a lesson 
in history and then respond to such questions as, "What 
arc your feelings about how the class went?", "Did you have 
to make any significant adaptations or changes to your 
plan?", "How well did the students get the point of the 
lesson?", and "What should tomorrow's lesson be?""' The 
responses, however, were rated against the following criteria: 
whether the candidate "identifie{d] learning objectives for 
lessons described and {gave} justification of why chosen 
teaching method. ..[was] effective," "discuss{edj history as 
ongoing contributor to students' lives," and "[made] reference 
to strengths and weaknesses of own teaching.""'' By not 
informing candidates about what is really being measured, 
assessors are likely to unfairly penalize some culturally differ- 
ent candidates. 

In some cultures, what gets said is a function of the person 
to whom one is speaking. In Athabaskan communities, for 
example, it is expected that the individual with a higher sta- 
tus role (which would be the assessor in an assessment setting) 
will speak most. The subordinate participant is expected to 
take the role of spectator, to learn by watching and listv-^ning. 
This difference in the expected conversational roles can create 
havoc in an assessment setting in which the assessor is e.'.pect- 
Hig the candidate to speak freely aLiout his or her work. 

In academic, middle-class culture, the relationship be- 
tween speaker and listener is deemphasized, and the content 
of tin- message is ol iirim.iry iniporiaiu e. Here speakers are 
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expected to lay out information in a linear fashion, provide 
background information, and guide tlie listener to specific 
conclusions."' Assessors accustomed to this style are likely to 
suspect that seemingly indirect, liighly contextualized, or ret- 
icent responses suggest that the candidate does not liave an 
answer to a question. Because they believe they will not be 
hearing the information rcc^uesred, they are likely to interrupt 
the response in midstream and, as a consequence, prevent the 
candidate from demonstrating competence. 

A further complication is that teachers from some cultures 
do not expect to have to show competence by talking about 
what they do. They expect that anyone wanting to know what 
they do in a classroom will watch them teach and then make 
judgments about their competence. From the perspective of 
many Native American teaciiers, the doing of a task should be 
evidence of competence, whereas Western academic culture 
views competence as being evidenced only in talking about 
what one has done. Teachers from some cultural groups will 
likely be reluctant in an interview setting to talh about what 
they may be very good at doing - and the assessor may assume, 
then, that the candidate is incapable of doing what he or she 
can't explain. 

Assessors also need to understand that some cultural 
groups perform more effectively when assessment is con- 
ducted in "authentic" situations, so that tiie goal of talk is to 
actually iirovide new information to the assessor. 1 observed an 
Athabaskan Indian teacher education student in an assess- 
ment setting in which he was to teach to iiis professors and 
classmates, wiio were assigned the role of second graders, a les- 
son on everyday items that sink or float. He apparently found 
this decontextualizcd, inauthentic task very frustrating, and 
ciianged - abruptly and without explanation - to a lesson 
about the culture of his community. He changed the commu- 
nicative task from a contrived rest setting to a realistic 
encounter in which he provided new information to his class- 
mates and professors. Fortunately, 1 was a faculty member at 
the student's institution. When 1 recognized what was haii- 

niiig, 1 was able to intervene when others in the group 
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wanted to give this student a poor grade. After a thorough 
discussion, the group finally agreed that there was an innate 
unfairness in judging performances rooted in one set of norms 
against the very different and unstated set of norms most of 
the faculty in the room took for granted. The fact that these 
kinds of discussions are beginning to take place in schools of 
education shows promise that the perspectives of more poor 
and minority groups' members will be heard. 

It is important to be clear about the following point. 
Although I make the ca.se that norm of communication vary 
across groups, I do not mean to imply that it would be unrea- 
sonable to ask teacher candidates to explain what they do in 
the classroom and why. The problem lies not in asking teach- 
ers to explain their teaching but in recognizing that in diverse 
communities there may be difTerences in what it W(v/wf to 
explain one's teaching. Such differences in conventionalized 
expectation about what counts as an appropriate response 
work to the disadvantage of some speakers. If new, broad stan- 
dards are to be devised, the criteria f'or an exemplary p-erfor- 
mance must be made explicit so that schools of education can 
ensure that all students understand those criteria. Although 
some students might have to make additional efforts to learn 
new wavs of exhibiting competence, candidates would at least 
know fVom the beginning what standard they are being 
judged against. 

One wav to eliminate some of the dif'ficiilties implicit in 
the examples cited above would be to provide opportunities 
for candidates to talk in real contexts. Instead of asking teach- 
ers only to talk about their teaching to assessors to whom they 
are likely to be particularly indirect - because they do nor 
wish to insult assessors by stating the obvious, or because they 
teel uncomfoitable talking in a contrived setting - teachers 
can be observed instead mentoring or supervising student 
teachers. In such autheniic settings, the candidate would 
likely be more direct and explicit, as jirior knowledge would 
not be assumed in a novi( e. The teacher's actual competence 
might be better exhibited. Ofcouse, such an aiii-roach would 
r( i|uiri- that somi- pool ol evaluators be ei]uipped to recogni/.c 
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culturally appropriate responses and not conclude that differ- 
ence implies inadequacy. 

Although mainstream U.S. society assumes that candidates in 
an assessment setting will strive to present themselves in the 
best possible light, the methods used to display one's 
strengths, as we have seen, vary from group to group. An 
activity as taken for granted as talking about one's accom- 
plishments may be considered inappropriate or in poor taste 
for cultural groups that maintain strong prohibitions against 
appearing boastful. In some Asian and Native American cul- 
tures, for example, positive evaluations must be made by 
someone else."' 

As a case in point, I once tried to help an Aleut woman in 
completing graduate school applications. Although Martha 
had extensive experience in many areas and was skilled acade- 
mically, she had not specified these talents (even after several 
draks and much encouragement) in her personal statement. 
After much insistence that this information would strengthen 
her application, she stated, aghast, "But then my elders will 
say, 'Now no one has to praise you! " In other words, speaking 
about iierown accomplishmetits was the ultimate expression 
of arrogance. Due to the depth of her feelings, an alternative 
plan was devised in which she used her personal statement to 
discuss issues she telt comfortable addressing, including her 
tribe's cultural prohibitions against exhibitionism. I wrote a 
separate letter detailing her many accomplishments. 

Since many candidates are often reluctant to speak on their 
own behalf, then, assessment contexts might recjuire advo- 
cates familiar enough with an individual's work to attest to 
tlieir skills am.) abilities. 

Another major area of concern in cross-cultural assessment 
lies In tlie sociopolitical realities of interracial interaction in 
tills country. Researchers have found tliat there are a number 
of ways in wliich people of color are discriminated against in 
interview settings. Wlille it will be tiitficult to find solutions 
lo tills |H-()blcni , one possihillty might be to allow teaclier 
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candidates some role in'the selection of their examiners. Per- 
haps the candidate could be given a list of approved examiners 
from which to choose at least one. At the very least, attention 
must be paid to the issue of discrimination and bias in the 
selection and training of evaluators. 

Although here I could neither fully explore nor offer solutions 
to all the problems of assessing teachers from different cul- 
tural groups, I do believe that the best solutions will arise 
from the acceptance that alternative worldviews exist - that 
there are valid alternative means to any end, as well as valid 
alternative ends in themselves. We all interpret behaviors, 
information, and situations through our own cultural lenses; 
these lenses operate involuntarily, below the level of conscious 
awareness, making it seem that our own view is simply "the 
way it is." Learning to interpret across cultures demands 
reflecting on our own experiences, analyzing our own culture, 
examining and comparing varying perspectives. We must 
consciously and voluntarily make our cultural lenses appar- 
ent. Engaging in the hard work of seeing the world as others 
see ir must he a fundamental goal for any move to reform the 
education of teachers and their assessment. 
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liavc fiu'ouiuereLl a ccrtiiin sense oi powerlessness and 



paralysis .imonii many sensitive and well-meaning liter- 



JL acy educators who appear to be taught in rhe throes of a 
ililemnia. Although their job is to teach literate discourse 
styles to all oi tlieir students, tliey cjuestion whether that is a 
task they can actually accomplish For poor students and stu- 
dents of color, Furthermore, they question whether they are 
acting as agents of i)ppression by insisting that students who 
are not already a part of the "mainstream" learn that discourse, 
Does it iwt smai k of racism or classism to demand that t'lese 
students put aside tlie language of their homes and communi- 
ties and atlopt a iliscourse that is not only alien, but tliat has 
often been instrumental in furthering their oppressiori? I hope 
here to speak to anil lielp dis|-vel that sense of paralysis and 
powerlessness and suggest a j-iath oi commitmeni and action 
that not only frees teachers to ti ach what tlic>' know, but to do 
so in a way th.it can translorm ami subsc(.|uenf i\- liberate their 
students. 

DlS( f)l K S 1- , 1,11 IK At ,.\ \ n (ill- 

"I'his artu le got its start as I pomlerctl tlic dilemmas cxpresseil 
by educators. It ( ontnuieil to evolve wlien a (.olleague sent a 
set ol papiTs to mi- lor (.omment, 'I'hi' p.;pers, authoreil by lit- 
i rai y s|iecialist James Paul Ciei' ("I.iti'rac\-, Discourse, and Lin- 
!■< :sfi(s: Introiluction" ,uk1 "What is Ijieracy.-'"), are the Icail 
artu li's of a s|ie( ial issui' ol thvjouri/./! n/ I'.ili/CJl I'lii' devoreil 
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solely to Off s work. The papers brought ro mind many ot the 
perspectives of the educators I describe. My colleague, an aca- 
demic with an interest in literacy issues in communities ot 
color, was disturbed by much of what she read in the articles 
and wanted a second opinion. 

As I first read the far-reaching, politically sensitive articles, 
I found that I agreed with much that Gee wrote, as I have with 
much of his previous work. He argues that literacy is much 
more than reading and writing, but rather that it is part of a 
larger political entity. This larger entity he calls a discourse, 
construed as something of an "identity kit," that is, ways of 
■saying-writing-doing-being-valuing-believing," exam- 
ples ofwhich might be the discourse of lawyers, the discourse 
of academics, or the discourse of men. He adds that one never 
learns simply to read or write, but to read and write within 
some larger discourse, and therefore within some larger set ot 
values and beliefs. 

(Jee maintains that there are primary discourses, those 
learned in the home, and secondary discourses, which are 
attached to institutions or groups one might later encounter. 
He also argues that all discourses are not equal in status, that 
some are socially dominant - carrying with them social power 
anil acc ess to economic success - and some nondominant. The 
status of individual- born into a particular discourse tends to 
be maintained bee. .use primary discourses are related to sec- 
ondary discourses of similar status in our society (for example, 
the middle-class home discourse to school discourse, or 
the working-class African-American home discourse to the 
black church discourse). Status is also maintained because 
dominant groups in a society afiply trecjuent "tests" ol fluency 
in the dominant discourses, often tbcused on its most super- 
ficial aspects - grammar, style, mechanics - so as to exclude 
from full participation those who are not horn to positions 
ot pow er, 

These arguments resonate in many ways with what 1 also 
believe to be true. I lowever, as i reread and pondered the arti- 
I. les, 1 began to get a sense of my colleague's discomfort, i also 
beg.ui to understand how that discomfort relateil to some con- 
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cerns I have about the perspectives of educators who sincerely 
hope to help educate poor children and children of color to 
become successful and literate, but who find themselves para- 
lyzed by their own conception of the task. 

There are two aspects of Gees arguments which I find prob- 
lematic. First is Gee's notion that people who have not been 
born into dominant discourses will find it exceedingly diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to acquire such a discourse. He argues 
strongly that discourses cannot be "overtly" taught, particu- 
larly in a classroom, but can only be acc]uired by enculturation 
in the home or by "apprenticeship" into social practices. 
Those who wish to gain access to the goods and status con- 
nected to a dominant discourse must have access to the social 
practices related to that discourse. That is, to learn the "rules" 
required tor admission into a particular dominant discourse, 
individuals must already have access to the social institutions 
connected to that discourse - it you're not already in, don't 
expect to get in. 

This argument is one ot the issues that concerned my col- 
league. As she put it. Gee's argument suggests a dangerous 
kind of determinism as flagrant as that espoused by the 
geneticists: instead of being locked into "your place" by your 
genes, you are now locked hopelessly into a lower-class status 
by your discourse. Clearly, such a stance can leave a teacher 
feeling powerless to effect change, and a student feeling hope- 
less that change can occur. 

The second aspect of Gees work that 1 find troubling sug- 
gests that an individual who is born into one discourse with 
one set of values may experience major conHicts when 
attempting to acquire another discourse with another set of 
values. Gee defines this as especially pertinent to "women and 
minorities," who, when they seek to acquire status discourses, 
may be faced with adopting values that deny their primary 
identities. When teachers believe that this acceptance of selt- 
deprecatory values is iiiii itjhlt in order f or people of color to 
acquire status discourses, then their sense of justice and lair 
play might hinder their teaching these discourses. 

It teachers were to adojit both ot these iMcmises sLiggested 
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by Cice's work, not only would they view the acquisition of a 
new discourse in a classroom impossible to achieve, but they 
mi^ht also view the goal of acquiring such a discourse ques- 
tionable at best. The sensitive teacher might well conclude 
that even to try to teach a dominant discourse to students who 
are members of a nondominant oppressed group would be to 
oppress them further. And this potential conclusion concerns 
me. While I do agree that discourses may embody conflicting 
values, I also believe there are many individuals who have 
faced and overcome the problems that such a conflict might 
cause. I hope to provide another perspective on both of these 
1> remises. 

OVI.RC.OMING OhSTACLH.S TO ACQUISITION 

Ow remedy to the paralysis suffered by many teachers is to 
bring to the fore stories of the real people whose histories 
directly challenge unproductive beliefs. Mike Rose has done a 
poignantly convincing job of detailing the role of committed 
teacliers in his own journey toward accessing literate dis- 
course, and his own role as a teacher of disenfranchised veter- 
ans who desperately needed the kind of explicit and focused 
instruction Rose was able to provide in order to "make it" in 
an alien academic setting.' But there are many stories not yet 
documented which exemplify similar journeys, supported by 
similar teaching. 

A friend and colleague who teaches in a college of education 
at a major Midwestern university, told me of one of her gradu- 
ate students whom we'll call Marge. Marge received a special 
tellowship funded by a private foundation designed to 
increase the numbers of faculty holding doctorates at black 
colleges. She applied to the doctoral program at my friend's 
university and traveled to the institution to take a tew classes 
wliile awaiting the decision. Apparently, the admissions com- 
mittee ilid not quite know what to do with her, for here was 
someone who was already on campus with a fellowship, but 
wlio, haseil on GRV. scores and writing samples, they deter- 
mined was not capable of doing doctoral-level work. Finally, 
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die committee agreed to admit Marge into the master's pro- 
gram, even though she already held a master's degree. Marge 
accepted the offer. My friend - we'll call her Susan - got to 
know Marge when the department head asked her to "work 
with" the new student who was considered "at risk" of not 
successfully completing the degree. 

Susan began a program to help Marge learn how to cope 
with the academic setting. Susan recognized early on that 
Marge was very talented but that she did not understand how 
to maneuver her way through academic writing, reading, and 
talking. In their first encounters, Susan and Marge discussed 
the comments instructors had written on Marge's papers, 
and how the next paper might incorporate the professor's 
concerns. The next summer Susan had Marge write weekly 
synopses of articles related to educational issues. When 
they met. Marge talked through her ideas while Susan 
took notes. Together they translated the ideas into the "dis- 
course oi teacher education." Marge then rewrote the papers 
referring to their conversations and Susan's extensive written 
comments. 

Susan continued to work with Marge, both in and out of 
the classroom, during the following year. By the end ofthat 
year. Marge's instructors began telling Susan that Marge was a 
real star, that she had written the best papers in their classes. 
■W'hen faculty got funding for various projects, she became 
one of the most sought-after research assistants in the college. 
And when she apjilied for entry into the doctoral program the 
next fall, even though her CiRE scores were still low, she was 
accepted with no hesitation. Her work now includes research 
and writing that challenge dominant attitudes about the 
potential of poor children to achieve. 

The stories of two successful African- American men also 
challenge the belief that literate discourses cannot be acc]uired 
in classroom settings, and highlight the significance of teach- 
ers in transforming students' futures. Clarence CAmningham, 
now , vice chancellor at the largest historically black institu- 
tion in th.e United States, grew up in a painfully poor commu- 
nity in rural Illinois. He attended an all-African-American 
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(.'Icmcntary school in the 1930s in a community where the 
parents of most of the children never even considered attend- 
ing hi^h school. There is a school picture hani^in^ in his den 
of a ra^uta^ ^roup of about thirty-live children. As he shows 
me that picture, he talks about the one boy who ^rew up to be 
a principal in Philadelphia, one who is now a vice president of 
a major computer company, one who was recently elected 
attorney general of Chicago, another who is a vice president of 
Harris Bank in Chicago, another who was the first black pilot 
hired by a major airline. He points ro a little yirl who is now 
an administrator, another who is a union leader. Almost all of 
the children in the photo eventually left their home commu- 
nity, ant! almost all achieved impressive ^oals in life. 

Another colleague and friend. Bill Trent, a professor and 
researcher at a major research university, told me of growinti 
up in the i94rjis and t950s in inner-city Richmond, Virginia, 
"the capital of the Confeileracy," His father, a cook, earned an 
eighth-grade education by going to night school. His mother, 
a domestic, had a third-grade education. Neither he nor his 
classmates had aspirations beyoni! their immediate environ- 
ment. Yet, many of these students completed college, and 
almost all were successful, many notable. Among them are 
teachers, ministers, an electronics wizard, state officials, career 
army officers, tennis ace Arthur Ashe, and the brothers Max 
and Randall Robinson, the national newscaster and the direc- 
tor of Trans- Africa, respectively. 

How do these men explain the transformations that 
occurred in their own and their classmates' lives.'' Both 
attribute their ability to transcend the circumstances into 
which they were born directly to their teachers. l.-irst, their 
teachers successfully taught what (k-e calls the "superficial 
features" of middle-class discourse - grammar, style, mechan- 
ics - features that CJee claims are particularly resistant to 
classroom instruction. Am! the stutlents successfully learned 
them. 

These teachers also sut cessf ully taught the more subtle 
aspects of dominant discourse. Accortling to both Trent ant! 
Cimningham, theii cachets insistetl that stutlents be able 
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to speak and write- eloquently, maintain neatness, think 
carefully, exude character, and conduct themselves with 
decorum. They even found ways to mediate class differences 
by attending' to the hy^'iene of students who needed such 
attention - washing faces, cuttini^ fin^'ernaiis, and handing 
out deodorant. 

Perhaps more sit^nificant than what they taut;ht is what 
they believed. As Trent says, "They held visions of us that we 
could not imai^ine tor ourselves. And they held chose visions 
even when they themselves were denied entry into the larger 
white woriii. They were determined that, despite all odds, we 
would achieve." In an era of overt racism when much was 
denied to African-Americans, the message drilled into stu- 
dents was "the one thing people can't take away from vou is 
what's between your ears." The teachers of both men insisted 
that they must a( hie\ e because "you must do twice as well as 
white people to be considered half as good." 

As Cunningham says, "Those teachers pushed us, rhey 
wouldn't let us fail. They'd say, 'The world is tough out there, 
and you have ro be tougher.'" Trent recalls that growing up in 
the "inner-city," he had no conception of life beyond high 
school, but his high school teachers helped him to envision 
one. While he happily maintained a C average, putting ail of 
his energy into playing football, he experienced a turning 
point one day when his coach called him inside in the middle 
of a practice. There, wh.ile he was still suited up for football, 
all ol' his teachers gathered to explain ro him that if he 
thought he could continue making (.s and stay on the team he 
had another thing coming. They were there ro tell him that if 
he did nor ger his act together and make the grades thev knew 
he was capable ot, then his football career would be over, 

IJke similar teachers chronicled elsewhere, these teachers 
put in overtime to ensure rhar the stuilents were able to live 
up ro their expectations. They set high standards anil then 
carefully and ex|-ilicitly instructed students ui how ro meet 
them, "'^'ou can and will ilo well." rhey insisted, as thev taught 
at break rimes, afrer school, antl on weeki'mls to ensure rhar 
their stuilents mer rheir expec rations. All of these teachers 
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were- iiblc to tc-acli in classrooms the- rules for dominant dis- 
courses, allowini^ students to succeed in mainstream America 
who were not only born outside of the realms ot power and 
status, but who had no access to status institutions. These 
teachers were not themselves a part of the power elite, not 
members of dominant discourses. Yet they were able to pro- 
vide the keys for their students' entry into the larger world, 
never knowiiii; if the doors would ever swing open to allow 
them ill. 

The renowned African-American sociologist E, Franklin 
I-ra/ier also successfulU' accjuired a discourse into which he 
was not born. Born in poverty to unschooled parents, brazier 
learned ro want to learn from his teachers and from his self- 
taught father. He learned his lessons so well that his achieve- 
nieiits provided what must be the ultimate proof ot the ability 
to acquire a secondary dominant discourse, no matter what 
one's beginnings. After fra/.ier completed his master's degree 
at (Tirk University, he went on to challenge many aspects of 
the white-dominated oppressive s\'stem of segregation. Ironi- 
cally, at the time I'ra/ier graduated from Clark, he received a 
refereiK e from its iiresideiit, (i. Stanley \ lall, who gave Frazier 
what he must have thought was the highest praise possible m 
a predominantly white university in 192c. "Mr, Frazier, , . 
seems to me to be quite gentlemanly and iiiDilull) irhiti.. 
What better evidence ofTrazier's having successfully acquired 
the dominant discourse ot academe:' 

These stories are of commitment and transformation. They 
show how people, given the proper support, can "make it in 
( uhurally alien environments. They make clear that standard- 
ized test scores have little to say about one's actual ability. And 
they demonstrate that supi->orting students' transformation 
demands an extraordinary amount of time and commitment, 
but that teachers uiii make .i difference il they are willing to 
make thai commitment. 

i:)espite the difficulty entailed m the process, almost any 
African-American or other disentV.mchised individual who 
has become "su( cessfiil" has done so by .iciiuiring a discourse 
luher tliaii the one into whii I1 he or she was born. And almost 
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all tan attribute that acquisition to what happened as a result 
oi the work ot one or more committed teachers. 

A C- Q L- I S I r I O \ A N 1) T R A N S l" () R M A T I () \ 

But the issue is not only whether students can learn a dominant 
secondary discourse in the classroom. Perhaps the more sit;- 
nificant issue is, should they attempt to do so? Gee contends 
that tor those who have been barred from the mainstream, 
"acquisition ot many mainstream Discourses. . .involves active 
complicity with the values that conHict with one's home and 
community-based Discourses." There can be no doubt that in 
many classrooms students of color do reject literacy, for they 
feel that literate discourses reject them. Keith Gilyard, in his 
jolting autobiographical study of language competence, graph- 
ically details his attempt to achieve in schools that denied the 
very existence of his community reality: 

i was torn between institutions, between value svstems. At times 
the tui; of seliool was greater, tlieretore tlie y. . J average. On tlie 
other occasions the streets were a more powerful hire, tinis tlie 
heroin and tlie 4?. in nnglisii ami a brief' visit to the Acl( lescent 
Remanel Slielter. I. . .saw no middle ground or more accurately, no 
total i;routul on wliieh anomalies like me totikl j^ather. I trietl 10 be a 
hip sthoolboy, but it was impossible to aehicve that person.i. In the 
izroup I most loved, to be fully hip meant to repudiate a stbool sys- 
tem in which Afritan-Ameriean toiistiousness was untlervalued or 
iiznored-. in whith, in spue ot'rhe man\ nij^htmares around us. 1 was 
ur.uetl ro keep my mind on the Dream, to pla\ the fortunate token, 
to keep my head str.iight tlown and "make it." And I puniped more 
ami more dope into my .irms. It was a nearly fatal response, but an 
almost inevitable one. ' 

Herb Kohl writes powerfully about intlividuals, young and 
old, who choose to "not-learn" what is exju-cted of them rather 
than to learn that which tienies ihem their sense of who 
they are: 

Noi -Icirnm.u lends to t.ike jiLue when someone li.is to deal wiih 
un,i\oKlablc- c hal lenses to her or In-, personal ,uul lan\il\ linali les, 
inte.uriiy, and ideiil ily 111 suth suu.Uioiis there are lore ed c boii.es 
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ami no apparent niiddlt.- ground. To agri-i- to learn from a stranger 
who does not respec t your integrity eauses a major loss ot sell 'I lit- 
onlv alternative is to not-learn and r^ieet the stranger's world." 

1 have met many tatlical of ptogtessive teachets of litetacy 
who attempt to resolve the problem of students who choose to 
"not-learn" by essentially ileciding to "not-teach." They 
appear to believe that to remain true to their ideology, their 
role must be to empower and politicize their most disenfran- 
chised students by refusing to teach what C7ee calls the super- 
ficial features (grammar, form, style, and so forth) of dominant 
discourses.^' Believing themselves to be contributing to their 
students" liberation by deemphasizing dominant discourses, 
they instead seek to develop literacy sokl) v/ithin the language 
and style of the students' home discourse. 

Feminist writer bell hooks writes of one of the conse- 
quences of this teaching methodology. During much of her 
(-.ostsecondary school career she was the only black student in 
her writing courses. Whenever she would write a poem in 
black Southern dialect, the teachers and fellow students 
would praise her for using her "true authentic voice" and 
enctairage her to write more in this voice.' hooks writes of her 
frustration with these teachers who, like the teachers I 
describe, did not recognize the need for African-American 
students to have access to many voices and who maintainctl 
their stance even when adult students or the parents ot 
younger students demanded that they do otherwise. 

1 am remineled of one educator of adult African-American 
veterans who insisted tliat her students needed to develop 
their "own voices" by developing "Huency" in their home lan- 
guage. Her students vociferously objected, demanding that 
they be taught grammar, punctuation, and "Standard Eng- 
lish." The teacher insisteil that such a mode of study was 
■'oppressive." The students continued venting their objections 
in loud and cerram tones. When asked why she thought her 
stuilents had not developed "voice" when they were using 
their voices to loudly express their displeasure, she responded 
thai It was "betaust of who they are," that is, apparently 
'oetause thev were workmg-class, black, and disagreed with 
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her. Another educator of adults told me that she based her 
teachini; on liberating principles. She voiced her anger with 
her mostly poor, working-class students because they rejected 
her pedagogy and "refused to be liberated." There are many 
such stories to recount." 

There are several reasons why students and parents of color 
take a position char differs from the well-intentioned position 
of the teachers I have described. First, they know that num- 
bers of society need access to dominant discourses to (legally) 
have access to economic power. Second, they know that such 
discourses can be and have been acquired in classrooms 
becau.se they know individuals who have done ,so. And third, 
and most significant co the point I wish to make now, they 
know that individuals have the ability to transform dominant 
discourses for liberatory purpo.ses - to engage in what Henry 
Louis Gates calls "changing the joke and slipping the yoke."' 
that is, using European philosophical and critical stamlards to 
challenge the tenets of European belief systems. 

bell hooks speaks ot her black women teachers in the segre- 
gated South as being the model from which she acquired both 
access to dominant discourses and n sense of the validitv of the 
primary discourse of working-class African-American people. 
I-rom their instruction, she learned that black poets were 
capable of speaking in man) voices, that the Dunbar who 
v.Tote in dialect was as valid as the Dunbar who wrote sonnets. 
She also learned from these women that she was capable of 
not only participating in the mainstream, but redirecting its 
currents: "Their work was truly education for critical con- 
sciousness.. . .They were the teachers who conceptualized oppo- 
sitional world views, who taught us young black women to 
exult and glory in the power and beauty ol'our intellect. They 
pttered to us a legacy of liberatory pedagog)' that demanded 
active resistance and rebellion against sexism and racism."' 

Carter (I. Woodson called for similar pedagogy almost se\ - 
enty years ago. He extolled teachers in his 19^3 Mi\-rJituili(»i 
"/ tlh Ni^ro to teach African-American stutlents not only the 
language and canon of the luiropean "mainstream," bur to 
teach as well the life, history, language, philosi)|Miy, and litera- 
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tare of their own people. Only this kind of education, he 
argued, would prepare an educated class which would serve 
the needs of the African-American community. 

Acquiring the ability to function in a dominant discouise 
need not mean that one must reject one's home identity and 
values, for discourses are not static, but are shaped, however 
reluctantly, by those who participate within them and by the 
form of their participation. Many who have played significant 
roles in fighting for the liberation of people of color have done 
so through the language of dominant discourses, from Freder- 
ick Douglass to Ida B. Wells, to Mary McCloud Bethune, to 
Martin Luther King, to Malcolm X. As did bell hooks' teach- 
ers, today's teachers can help economically disenfranchised 
students and students of color, both to master the dominant 
discourses and to transform them. How is the teacher to 
accomplish this? I suggest several possibilities. 

What can teachers doi' First, teachers must acknowledge 
and validate students' home language without using it to 
limit students' potential. Students' home discourses are vital 
to their perception of self and sense of community connected- 
ness. One Native American college student I know says he 
cannot write in Standard English when he writes about his 
village "because that's about me!" Then he must use his own 
"village English" or his voice rings hollow even to himself. 
June Jordan has written a powerful essay about teaching a 
course in Black English and the class's decision to write a let- 
ter of protest in that language when the brother of one of the 
students was killed by police." The point must not be to 
eliminate students' home languages, but rather to add other 
voices and discourses ro their repertoires. As bell hooks and 
Flenry Gates have poignantly reminded us, racism and 
oppression must be fought on as many fronts and in as many 
voices as we can muster.'"' 

Second, teachers must recognize the conflict Ciec details 
between students' home discourses and the discourse of 
school. They must understand that students who apjiear to be 
unable ro learn arc in many insrarice:-; choosing to "not-lcarn" 
as Kohl puts it, choosing to maintain their sense of itlcntity 111 
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the face of what they perceive as a painful choice between alle- 
giance to "them" or "us." The teacher, however, can reduce 
this sense of choice by transforming the new discourse so that 
it contains within it a place for the students' selves. To do so, 
they must saturate the dominant discourse with new mean- 
ings, must wrest from it a place for the glorification of their 
students and their forbears. 

An interesting historical example is documented by James 
Anderson. Anderson writes of Richard Wright, an African- 
American educator in the post-Reconstruction era, who found 
a way through the study of the "classical" curriculum to claim 
a place of intellectual respect for himself and his people. 
When examined by the U.S. .Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor, one senator questioned Wright about the compara- 
tive inferiority and superiority of the races. Wright replied: 

It is t;iniTally atlmitti'd tliat n-lif^ion lias been uj^rcat mi-aiis ot' 
luinian dcvi-lopmi-nt and pr(;^rcss. antl 1 think rli.it about all tin.- 
urtat n ligions uhuh havi- blcssctl this world liavi- tomi- from tin- 
( olorc-d rates - .dl . . .1 bclicvi-, too. that our mi-thotls ot alpliabttn' 
writmt; all tame from the coiorctl rati-, antl 1 think tin- majority ot 

(lif St ii'iKi s in their ori).;in have come trom the colored rates Now 

i take the testimony of those people who know, and who. I teel are 
tajiable ot instriittint; me on this point, and 1 tind them savinj: that 
the l-^yptians were actually wooly-haired ne.uroes. In Humbokit \ 
(iosmos (Vol. 2. p. s 1 1 ) you will tind th.it test iniony. antl Hum- 
boldt. I presume, is a pretty ^ood authority. The same thin^u is 
stated in Herodotus, antl in .1 number ot other authors with whom 
you gentlemen are doubtless familiar Now it th.u is true, the iile.i 
th.it the nef;ro r.ite is inherentlv interior, seems to me to be at least a 
little limping;.' " 

Noted educator Jaime Hscalante prepared poor Latino stu- 
dents to pass the tests for advanced calculus when evervone 
else thought they would do well to master tractions. To do so, 
he also transformed a discourse by placing his students and 
their ainestors firmly within its boundaries. In a line from the 
movie chronicling his success, St,iinl lonl DJinr. he entreated 
his students, "You lunx to learn math. The Nlayans discoveretl 
/t ro. Marli is in your blooti!" 
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And diis is uiso what cIiosl- who creaze wliac lias been called 
■Atrocencric" curricula do. They roo scuk to illuminace tor 
students (and their teachers) a world in which people with 
brcAvn and black skin have achieved t;reatness and have devel- 
oped a larj;e part of what is considered the threat classical tradi- 
tion. They also .seek to teach students about those who have 
taken the lanyua^e born in Europe and transformed it into an 
emancipatory tool tor those facing oppression in the "new 
world." In the mouths and pens ot Bill Trent, Clarence Cun- 
ningham, bell hooks, Henry Louis Gates, Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar, and countless others, the "lan^ua^e ot the master" 
has been used tor liberatory ends. Students can learn ot that 
rich legacy, and they can also learn that they are its inheritors 
and rightful heirs. 

A final role that teachers can take is to acknowledge the 
unfair "discourse-stacking" that our society engages in. They 
can discuss openly the injustices of allowing certain people to 
succeed, based not upon merit but upon which family they 
were born into, upon which discourse they had access to as 
children. The students, of course, already know this, but the 
open acknowledgment of it in the very institution that facili- 
tates the sorting process is liberating in itself. In short, teach- 
ers must allow discussions of oppression to become a part ol 
language and literature instruction. Only after acknowledg- 
ing the inequity of the system can the teacher's stance then be 
"Let me show vou how to cheat!" And of course, to cheat is to 
learn the discourse which would otherwise be used to exclude 
them from participating in and transforming the mainstream. 
This is what many black teachers of the segregated South 
intended when they, like the teachers of Bill Trent and 
Clarence Cunningham, told their students that they Ihn/ to 
■ do better than those white kids." We can again let our stu- 
dents know that they can resist a system that seeks to limit 
them to the bottom rung of the social and economic ladder. 

Ciee may not agree with my analysis ot his work, lor, ni 
truth, his writings are so multifaceted as not to be easily 
reduced to simplistic positions. Hut that is not the issue. 1 he 
point IS that some as|x-c ts of his work can be disturbing lor the 
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Atrican-American reader, and reinforcing for those who 
choose - wrongly, but for "right" reasons - not to educate 
black and poor children. 

Individuals cciu learn the "superficial features" of dominant 
discourses, as well as their more subtle aspects. Such acquisi- 
tion can provide a way both to turn the sorting system on its 
head and to make available one more voice for resisting and 
reshaping an oppressive system. This is the alternative per- 
spective I want to give to teachers of poor children and chil- 
dren of color, and this is the perspective I hope will end the 
paralysis and set teachers free to teach, and thereby to liberate. 
When teachers are committed to teaching all students, and 
when they understand that through their teaching change can 
occur, then the chance for transformation is great. 
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Education in a 
Multicultural Society: 

Our Future's 
Greatest Challenge* 

In any discussion of education and culture, it is important to 
remember that children are individuals and cannot be 
made to fit into any preconceived mold of how they are 
"supposed" to act. The question is not necessarily how to cre- 
ate the perfect "culturally matched" learning situation for each 
ethnic group, but rather how to recognize when there is a 
problem for a particular child and how to seek its cause in the 
most broadly conceived fashion. Knowledge about culture is 
but one tool that educators may make use of when devising 
solutions for a school's difficulty in educating diverse children. 

Thi; Ci:i.TiRAi. Clash iji-TW i.:i:N 

S'l rniiNTS AND SCHOOl. 

The clash between school culture and home culture is actual- 
ized in at least two ways. When a significant ditterence exists 
between the students' culture and the school's culture, teach- 
ers can easily misread students' aptitudes, intent, or abilities 
as a result of the difference in styles of language use and inter- 
actional patterns. Secondly, when such cultural differences 
exist, teachers may utilize styles of instruction and/or disci- 
pline that arc at odds with community norms. A few exam- 
ples: A twelve-year-old friend tells me that there are three 
kinds of teachers in his middle school: the black teachers, 
none of whom are afraid of black kids; the white teachers, a 

* Prcsi-ntfil at tlu- i 2tli aniuiiil C.li.irlcs 1 1. TIkiiiiiisoii Liitiirc - ( olloiiiimni, 
Nii\ cmlicr h, 1 1)1) I . 1 lie spcct li li.is hccii sli^litlv mmlilictl fcir piililu .i( icm 
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k'W of whom arc not atniid ot bliick kids; and the largest ^roup 
otwhicf teachers, who arc i/// afraid of black kids. It is this last 
_t;roup that, according to my youn^ informant, consistently 
has the most difficulty with teaching and whose students have 
the most difficult)' with learning. 

1 would like to suggest that some ot the problems may cer- 
tainly be as this yoimg man relates. Yet, from my work wirh 
teachers in many settings, I have come to belie\e.that a major 
portion of the jiroblem may also rest with how these three 
groups of teachers interact and use language with their sru- 
lients. These differences in discourse styles relate to certain eth- 
nic and class groups. For instance, many African-American 
teachers arc likely to gi\e directives to a group of unruly stu- 
dents in a direct and explicit fashion, for example, "I don't want 
to hear it. Sit down, be quiet, and finish your work NOW!" 
Not only is this directive explicit, but wirh it the teacher also 
(.iisplays a high degree of personal power in the classroom. By 
contrast, man\' middle-class European-American teachers are 
likely to sav something like, "Would you like to sit down now 
and finish \'our paper!'", making use of an indirect command 
and downplaying the display of power. Partly because the first 
instance is 'ikely to be more like the statements many African- 
American children hear at home, and partly because the second 
statement sounds ro many of these youngsters like the words of 
someone who is fearful (and thus less deserving of respect). 
African- American children are mure likely to obey the first 
explicit directive and ignore the second implied directive. 

The discussion of rhis issue is complex, but, in brief, many 
of the dif ficulties teachers encounter with children who are 
different in background from themselves are related to this 
underlying uttitudinal difference in the approjiriate display of 
explicitness and personal power in the classroom. 

If teachers are to teach effectively, recognition of the impor- 
tance of student perception of teacher intent is critical. Prob- 
lems arising from culturalK different interactional styles seem 
ro disproportion.itely affect Atrican-Ainerican boys, who. as a 
result ol\ ultural influences, exhibit a high degree of physicality 
.nil! cicsire for mier.ii. turn. This laii be expressed botli positively 
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and negarivcly, as liugging and other shows of affection or as hit- 
tint; and other displays of displeasure. Either expression is likely 
to receive negative sanction in the classroom setting. 

Researcher Harry Morgan documents in a 1990 study what 
most of us who have worked with African-American children 
have learned intuitively; that African-American children, 
more than white, and boys more than girls, initiate interac- 
tions with peers in the classroom in performing assigned 
tasks. Morgan concludes that a classroom that allows for 
greater movement and interaction will better facilitate the 
learning and social styles of African-American boys, while one 
that disallows such activity will unduly penalize them. This, I 
believe, is one of the reasons that there recently has been such 
a movement toward developing schools specifically for 
African-American males. Black boys (/rf unduly penalized in 
our regular classrooms. They are disproportionately assigned 
to sjiecial education. They do not have to be, and would no: 
be, if our teachers were taught how to redesign classrooms so 
that the styles of African-American boys are accommodated. 

1 would like to share with you an example of a student's abil- 
ity being misread as a result of a mismatch between the stu- 
dent's and teacher's cultural use of language. Second-grader 
Marti was reading a story she had written that began, "Once 
upon a time, there was an old lady, and this old lady ain't had no 
sense."' The teacher interrupted her, "Marti, that sounds like 
tlr, beginning ot a wonderful story, but could you tell me how 
you would say it in Standard English?" Marti put her head 
ilown, thought for a minute, and said softly, "There was an old 
lady who didn't have any sense." Then Marti put her hand on 
her hip, raised her voice and said, "But this old lady ain't had no 
sense! " Marti's teacher probably did not understand that the 
child was actually exhibiting a very S()phisticated sense of lan- 
guage. Although she clearly knew the Standard English form, 
she chose a so-calleii nonstandard form for emphasis, just as 
world-class writers Charles Chcsnurt, Alice Walker, Paul 
hawreme Dunbar, and /.ora Neale Murston have tlone tor years. 
Of I our^e, (heie is lU) siandardi/.eil (est presently on the market 
thai can discern that le\el ol sophistication. Marti's misuse of 
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Standard English would simply be assessed as a "mistake." 
Thus, differences in cultural language patterns make inappro- 
priate assessments commonplace. 

Another example of assessment difficulties arising from 
differences in culture can be found in the Latino community. 
Frequently, Latino girls find it difficult to speak out or exhibit 
academic prowess in a gender-mixed setting. They will often 
defer to boys, displaying their knowledge only when in the 
company of other girls. Most teachers, unaware of this ten- 
dency, are likely to insist that all groups be gender-mixed, 
thus depressing the exhibition of ability by the Latino girls in 
the class. 

A final example involves Native Americans. In many 
Native American communities there is a prohibition against 
speaking for someone else. So strong is this prohibition thai to 
the t]uestion, "Does your son like moose?," an adult Native 
American man responded to what should have been asked 
instead: "/ like moose." The consequence ot this cultural 
interactional pattern may have contributed to the findings in 
Charlotte Basham's study of a group of Native American col- 
lege students' writing. The students appeared unable to write 
summaries and, even when explicitly told not to, continued to 
write their opinions of various works rather than summaries ot 
the authors' words. Basham concludes that the prohibition 
against speaking for others may have caused these students 
considerable difficulty in trying to capture in their own words 
the ideas of another. Because they had been taught to always 
speak for themselves, they found doing so much more com- 
fortable and culturally compatible. 

S'i i:k i;c) r v pinc. 

There is a widespread belief that Asian-American children are 
the "perfect" students, that they will do well regardless ot ; le 
atademic setting in which they are placed. This stereotype has 
Icil to a negative backlash in which the academic needs ot the 
majority of A:.ian- American students are overlooked. 1 recall 
one hve-ye.ir-old Asian-American girl in a Montessori kinder- 
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giirtcn class. Cathy was dutitully ^oing about the task 
assigned to hc-r, that ot plating a number of ol ects next to 
various numerals printed on a cloth. She appeared to be thor- 
oughly engaged, attending totally to the task at hand, and 
never disturbing anyone near her. Meanwhile, the teacher's 
attention was devoted to the children who demanded her 
presence in one form or another or to those she believed would 
have difficulty with the task assigned them. Small, quiet 
(^atiiy fit neither category. At the end of work time, no one 
had come ro see what C!atiiy had done, and Cathy neatly put 
away her work. Her behavior and attention to task had been 
exemplary. The only problem was that at the end of the session 
no numeral had the correct number ot objects next to it. The 
teacher later told me that Cathy, like Asian-American stu- 
dents she had taught previously, was one of the best students 
in the class. Yet, in this case, a child's culturally influenced, 
nondisruptive classroom behavior, along with the teacher's 
stereotype ot "good Asian students," led to her not receiving 
appropriate instruction. 

Another example ot stereotyping in\'()lves African-American 
girls. Kesearch has been onducted in classroom settings 
which sliows that African-American girls are rewarded for 
nurturing behavior while white girls are rewarded for acade- 
mic behavior. Though it is likel)' true that many African- 
American girls are excellent nurturcrs, ha\'ing jilayed with or 
helped to care for younger siblings or cousins, they are penal- 
ized b\- the nurturing "mammy" stereotype when they are not 
gi\en the same encouragement as whitegirls toward academic 
endeavors. 

Another example ot stereotyping concerns Native Ameri- 
can children. Man\- researchers and classroom teachers have 
described the "nonverbal Indian cliilcl. ' What is often missed 
in these descriptions is that these children are as verbal and 
eager to share their knowledge- as any others, but they need 
appropriate contexts - sue h as small groups - in which to talk. 
When asked inappropriate cpuestions or called on to talk 
beiore the eiit i re i lass, nii'.ny Native American chiU'ren will 
reluse to answer, or will answer in as tew words as jiossible. 
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Thus, teachers sometimes refrain from calling on Native 
American students to avoid causing them discomfort, and 
these children subsequently miss the opportunity to discuss 
or display their knowledge ot the subject matter. 

A primary source of stereotyping is often the teacher eiiuca- 
tion program itself It is in these programs that teachers learn 
that poor students and students of color should be expected to 
achieve less than their "mainstream" counterparts. 

C H 1 1. o - n H 1- 1 (. i I A .s s f M PT I () N .s 
Th.'KT Li; ad to Ti;a( hinc; Li:.s,s 
I N ST 1-; A n () r M o r i; 

We say we believe that all children can learn, but few of us 
really believe it. Teacher education usually focuses on research 
that links failure and socioeconomic status, failure and cul- 
tural difference, and failure and single-parent households. It is 
hard to believe that these children can possibly be successful 
after their teachers have been so thoroughly exposed to so 
much negative indoctrination. When teachers receive that 
kind of education, there is a tendency to assume deficits in 
students rather than to locate and teach to strengths. To 
counter this tendency, educators miist have knowledge of 
children's lives outside of school so as to recognize their 
strengths. 

One of my former stLidents is a case in point. Howard was 
in first grade when everyone thought that he would neeii to be 
placed in special education classes. Among his other academic 
problems, he seemed totally unable to lio even the simplest 
mathematics worksheets. During the unit on money, lieter- 
mming the value of nickels and dimes seemed hopelessly 
beyond him. I agreed with the general assessment ot him 
unril 1 got to know somethmg abotit his life otitside ot school. 
Howard was seven years old. He had a younger sister who was 
toLirand afflicted with cerebral palsy. His mother was suffer- 
ing from J drtig prolilem and w.is unable to ade>.]Liarely care 
tor ihe (hihlren, so Howard was tlu' main t.uetakcr in the 
family. liach morniuL', he would get his sister up, tlressed, and 
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ott ti) school. He also did the family laundry and much of the 
shoppint;. To do both those tasks, he had become expert at 
counting money and knowing when or if the local grocer was 
overcharging. Still, he was unable to complete what appeared 
to his teachers to be a simple worksheet. Without teachers 
having knowledge ot his abilities outside ot school he was des- 
tined to be labeled mentally incompetent. 

This story also exposes how curriculum content is typically 
presented. Children who may be gifted in real-lite settings are 
often at a loss when asked to exhibit knowledge solely 
through decontextualized paper-and-pencil exercises. I have 
often pondered that it we taught African-American children 
how to dance in school, by the time they had tinished the tirst 
five workbooks on tiie topic, we would have a generation of 
remedial dancers! 

It we do not have some knowledge ot children's lives out- 
side of the realms ot pa|-)er-and-pencii work, and even outside 
ot their classrooms, then we cannot know their strengths. Not 
knowing students" strengths leads to our "teaching down " to 
children trom communities that are culturally different from 
that ot the teachers in the school. Because teachers do not 
want to tax what they believe to be these students" lower abil- 
ities, they end vip teaching less when, in actuality, these stu- 
(.lents need ii/on ot what school has to otter. This is not a new 
coiicejit. in 1 y s s (-arter G. Woodson discussed the problem 
in I'/x Mis-liiiiiuitinii oj tl.H iW^ro: 

TIk' tt'.Klim>4 lit .iritlinu'tn in the- tiftli .ur.nli' in .1 buikw.inl (.oiints- 
III Mississippi slumlcl nuMii oiu- tliiiii; in the Nt-^ri) siliuol .md .i 
tic'c ultilly tiiHcrc'iu tliinj; in the white school. Thi- Nc^ro thiklrcn. 
as ,1 rule, tome from the homes ot tenants ami peons who have to 
numerate aniuiallv from plantation to plantation, looking for li,i;ht 
wliK h the V ha\ e ik \ er seen. The ^ hildren from the homes of white 
pi .inters ami niert ha 1 its live perm.ment Iv in the mitlst of i ale 11 la - 
tion. f.imilv lnKlf;ets, aiul the like, wliu h enable them sometimes m 
learn more hvi.ontatt than the NfLirotan aitjiiire in school Insteati 
of te.u hm.i; siu h Nerro i hiUlreii less arithmet u . they shoiikl be 
i.iiiuht miu h iiore of it th.m white ^ hiUlrt ii. 

Tc.K liing less rather than teaihmg inore can hap|ien in se\ - 
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L-ral ways. Those- who utilizL- ■'skills-based" approaches can 
ccach less hy focusing solely on isolated, decontextualized 
bits. Such instruction becomes boring and meaningless when 
not placed in any meaningful context. When instruction 
allows no opportunity for children to use rheir minds to create 
and interpret texts, then children will only focus on low- level 
thinking and their school-based intellect will atrophy. Skills- 
oriented approaches that feature hea-vy doses ot readiness 
activities also contribute to the "teaching less" phenomenon. 
(;hildren are typically assigned to these activities as a result of 
low scores on some standardized rest. However, they end up 
spending so much time matching circles and triangles that no 
one ever introduces them to actually learning how to read. 
Should anyone doubt it, 1 can guarantee you that no amount 
of matching circles ami triangles ever ta.ught anyone how to 
read. Worse, these activities take time away from real kinds ot 
involvement in literacy such as listening to and seeing the 
words in real books. 

Teaching less can also occur with those who tavor "h(>iisric ' 
or "child-centered" ajiproaches. While 1 believe that there 
is much of \alue in whole language and |->ro(ess writing 
approaches, some teachers seem almost to be using these 
methodologies as excuses for not teaching. I am reminded ot a 
colleague who visited a classroom in (California designeii 
around the stale-mandated whole language approach. My col- 
league witnessed one child in a ju'cr reading group who clearly 
could not read. When she later asked the teacher about this 
child, the teacher res|X)ndeil that it was "OK" that this 
tourth-grader coukl not read, because he woul 1 understand 
the content via the subso-iuent discussion. While it is great 
that the child would have the opportunity to learn through a 
iliscussion. It is devastating that no one was providing him 
with what he also lueileil - ex|->liiit instruction in learning 
how to reail. 

In some "proi ess writ ing ' ( lassrooms, teai hers unfamiliar 
with the language abilities ol African- American ihililren are 
led HI lu licM that these students have no lliieiu \ with l.m- 
gu.ige. \W\ then lore allow them to remain in the lirst Mages 
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of the writing proct-ss, producing first draft after first draft, 
with no attention to editing or completing final products. 
They allow African-American students to remain at the level 
of developing fluency because these teachers do not under- 
stand the language competence their students already possess. 
The key here is not the kind of instrucrion but the attitude 
underlying it. When teachers do not understand the potential 
of the students they teach, they will underteach them no mat- 
ter what the methodology. 

UiNC)KA.\c;i-: oi- Commimtv Nokms 

Many school systems have attempted to institute "parent 
training" programs for poor parents and parents of color. 
While the intentions of these programs are good, they can 
only be truly useful when educators understand the realities 
with which such parents must contend and why they do what 
thev do. Often, middle-class school professionals are appalled 
by what they see of poor parents, and most do not have the 
training or the ability to see past surface behaviors to the 
meanings behind parents' actions. 

In a preschool 1 have often visited, four-year-old David's 
young mother once came to his class to provide a birthday 
party for her son. 1 happenetl to hear the conversation of the 
teachers that afternoon. They said she came to school in a 
"bum costume" yelling. "Let's party!" and running around the 
room. She had presents for all the children and a cake she or 
someone else had baked for the occasion. The teachers were 
horrified. They said they could smell alcohol on her breath, 
that the children went wild, and that they attempted to get 
the cliildren out to ret ess as quickly as possible. 

I'rom an earlier conversation, I happened to know that this 
woman cares deeply for her son and his welfare. She is even 
saving money to put him in private school - a major sacrifice 
for her - when he enters kindergarten. David's teachers, how- 
ever, were not able to see that, tlespite her possible inappropri- 
ak iicss. his mother had ai rually spent a great deal of effort and 
( are in putt mg tcigcther this parry lor her son. She also proha- 
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bly felt the need to bolster her courage a bit with a drink in 
order to face fifteen four-year-olds and keep them entertained. 
We must find ways for professionals to understand the differ- 
ent ways in which parents can show their concern ior their 
children. 

Another example of a cultural barrier between teacher 
understandings and parental understandings occurred ;'t a 
predominantly Latino school in Boston. Even though the 
teachers continually asked them not to, the parents, primarily 
mothers, kept bringing their first graders into their classroom 
before the school day officially began. The teachers wanted all 
children to remain on the playground with a teacher's aide, 
and they also wanted all parents to vacate the school yard as 
soon as possible while the teachers readied the classrooms tor 
the beginning of the day. When the parents continued tc 
ignore the rec]uest, the teachers began locking the school 
doors. Pretty soon feelings escalated to the point of yelling 
matches, and the parents even approached the school board. 

What the teachers in this instance did not understand was 
that the parents viewed six-year-olds as still being babies and 
in need of their mother's or their surrogate mother's (the 
teacher's) attention. To the parents, leaving children outside 
without one of their "mothers " present was tantamount to 
child abuse and exhibited a most callous disregard tor the 
children's welfare. The situation did not have to have become 
so iiigiily charged. All that was needed was some knowledge 
about tiie parents and community ot the children they were 
teaching, and the teachers could have resolved the problem 
easily - perhaps by stationing one of the first-grade teachers 
outside in the mornings, or by inviting one ot the parents to 
remain on the school grounds before the teachers called the 
children in to class. 



1 N V 1 ,s 1 H 1 1. 1 1 'i' 

Whether we are immediately aware of it or not. the United 
Sr.ires is surely comj^osc-d of .i l^leth()r,l ot i->crs]x-('rivcs. 1 am 
remnided ol this every time 1 think oi my Iriciid Martha, a 
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Native American teacher. Martha told me how tired she ^ot of 
being asked about her plans for Thanksgiving by people who 
seemed to take no note chat her perspective on the holiday 
might be a bit different than their own. One year, in her frus- 
tration, she told me that when the next questioner asked, 
"What are you doing for Thanksgiving.^", she answered, ' I 
plan to spend the day saying, 'You're welcome!'" 

If we plan to survive as a species on this planet we must cer- 
tainly create multicultural curricula that educate our children 
to the differing perspectives of our diverse population. In part, 
the problems we see exhibited in school by African-American 
children and children of other oppressed minorities can be 
traced to this lack of a curriculum in which they can find rep- 
resented the intellectual achievements oi people who look like 
themselves. Were that not the case, these children would not 
talk about doing well in school as "acting white." Our chil- 
dren of color need to see the brilliance of their legacy, too. 

Even with well- intentioned educators, not only our chil- 
dren's legacies but our children themselves can become invisi- 
ble. Many of the teachers we educate, and indeed their teacher 
educators, believe that to acknowledge a child's color is to 
insult him or her. In her book White Teiichn. Vivian Paley 
openly discusses the problems inherent in the statement that I 
have heard many teachers - well-intentioned teachers - utter, 
"1 don't see color, I only see children." What message does this 
statement send.^ That there is something wrong with being 
black or brown, that it should )wt be noticed-* I would like to 
suggest that if one does not see color, then one does not really 
sec children. Children made "invisible" in this manner 
become hard-pressed to see themselves worthy of notice. 

A n I) K V. s s 1 N c, T H 1-: P R o B 1. 1-; m s 
oi- EDi c:AriNc, Poor 
A N n C; r i.T i; u a 1. 1 v D i v i-; u s i-; C h 1 1. n k i- n 

To Negin with, our prospecrive teachers are exposed to 
descriptions of failure rather than modcK of success. We 
expose student teac hers to an echication that relies upon name 
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calling and labelling ("disadvantaged," "at-risk," "learning 
disabled," "the underclass") to explain its failures, and calls 
upon research study after research study to inform teachers 
that school achievement is intimately and inevitably linked 
with socioeconomic status. Teacher candidates are fold that 
"culturally different" children are mismatched to the school 
setting and therefore cannot be expected to achieve as well as 
white, middle-class children. They are told that children ot 
poverty are developmentally slower than ether children. 

Seldom, however, do we make available to our teacher initi- 
ates the many success stories about educating poor children 
and children of color: those institutions like the Nairobi Day- 
School in East Palo Alto, California, which produced children 
from poor African-American communities who scored three 
grade levels above the national average. Nor do we make sure 
that they learn about those teachers who are c]uierly going 
about the job ot producing excellence in educating poor and 
culturally diverse students: teachers like Marva Collins ot 
Chicago, Illinois, who has educated many African-American 
students considered uneducable by public schools; Jaime 
Escalante, who has consistently taught hundreds ot Latino 
high school students who live in the poorest Lnrias ot East Los 
Angeles to test their way into advanced-placement calculus 
classes; and many other successful unsung heroes and heroines 
who are seldom visible in teacher education classrooms. 

Interestingly, even when such teaching comes to our con- 
sciousness, it is most often not by way of educational research 
but via the popular media. We educators do not typically 
research and document this "power pedagogy" (as Asa 
Hillia d calls it), but continue to provide, ar worst, autopsies 
of failure and, at best, studies in minimalist achievement. In 
other words, we teach teachers rationales for failure, nor 
visions of success. Is there any wonder that those who are 
products of such teacher education (trom classroom teachers 
to principals to central office staff ) water down the curricu- 
lum for diverse students instead ol challenging them with 
more, as Woodson says, ot what school has to offer!' 

A second reason problems occur lor our t ulruralh diNcrse 
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students is that we have created in most schools institutions of 
isolation. We foster the notion that students are clients of "pro- 
fessional" educators who are met in the "office" of the classroom 
where their deficiencies are remediated and their intellectual 
"illnesses" healed. Nowhere do we foster inquiry into who our 
students really are or encourage teachers to develop links to the 
often rich home lives of students, yet teachers cannot hope to 
begin to understand who sits before them unless they can con- 
nect with the families and communities from which their 
students come. To do that, it is vital that teachers and teacher 
educators explore their own beliefs and attitudes about non- 
white and non-middle-class people. Many teachers - black, 
white, and "other" - harbor unexamined prejudices about peo- 
ple from ethnic groups or classes different from their own. This 
is partly because teachers have been so conditioned by the 
larger society's negative stereotypes of certain ethnic groups, 
and partly because they are never given the opportunity to 
learn to value the experiences of other groups. 

I propose that a part of teacher education include bringing 
parents and community members into the university class- 
room to tell prospective teachers (and their teacher educators) 
what their concerns about education are, what they feel 
schools are doing well or poorly for their children, and how 
they would like to see schooling changed. I would also like to 
see teacher initiates and their educators go out to community 
gatherings to acquire such firsthand knowledge. It is unrea- 
sonable to expect that teachers will automatically value the 
knowledge that parents and community members bring to 
the education of diverse children if valuing such knowledge 
has not been modelled for them by those from whom they 
learn to teath. 

Tol lowing a speech I made at a conference a few years ago, 1 
have been corresponding with a very insightful teacher who 
works at a prestigious university lab school. The school is 
staffed by a solely European-American faculty, but seeks to 
maintain racial and cultural balance among the student body. 
They find, however, that they continue to lose black students, 
espcc lallv bovs. 'I'he teacher, iiatiied Richaid, wrote to me that 
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the school often has problems, both behavioral and academic, 
with African-American boys. When called to the school to 
discuss these problems, these children's parents typically say 
that they do not understand, that their children are fine at 
home. The school personnel interpret these statements as 
indications of the parents' "being defensive," and presume 
that the children are as difficult at home as at school, but that 
the parents do not want to admit it. 

When Richard asked for some suggestions, my first recom- 
mendation was that the school should work hard to develop a 
multicultural staff. Of course, that solution would take a 
while, even if the school was committed to it. My next and 
actually most important suggestion was that the school 
needed to learn ro view its African-American parents as a 
resource and not as a problem. When problems arise with par- 
ticular African-American children, the school should get the 
parents of these children involved in helping to point our 
what the school might do better. 

Richard wrote back to me: 

The i hangc though tliat li.i-. mailo mc happii-st so tar about my own 
work is tliat I liave taki-n your ailviii- anil I ain askini.; blatk pan-nib 

about stiitf I ne ver would havi- brought up bi-fori- \\V do a h)t of 

lournai writing, and with thi- 6- to 8-year-okl!, I tt-aih, encourage 
tliem to draw as well as write, t.. see the journal as a form of expres- 
sion. I was having a conterente with the mother ot o... blaik 

bov We looked at his journal and saw that he was doing beautiful 

intricate drawings, but that he rarely got more than a tew wonls 
down on the page. I ralked to his mother about how we were trying 
to encourage (!. to do the writing first, but that he liked to draw. 

Du'ing the conversation 1 started to see this as something like 
what V lu were talking about, and I asked (..'i mom how she would 
handle this at home. I only asked her about how she herself might 
deal with this, hut she said. "In blac k families, we would |iisi lell 
him write the words first " I passed thai information on to f ..'s read- 
ing teacher, and we both talked to him and lold liim he had to get 
ti.e words down first. Suddenly he began making one- .ind i wo-page 
er.tries into his lournal. 

While this is pleising in and of itself, ii is .in important lesson to 
us III 11 rills of ( i|ini V ( is now gcii iiig c (|u,il an e ss in ilu i urn< ii 
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lum heciuisc lit is using the journal tor the reasons we intended it. 
All we needed was a culturally appropriate way to tell him how to 
do ir. 

I am not suy^estiny that excellent teachers of diverse stu- 
dents must be of their students' ethnicity. I have seen too many 
excellent European-American teachers of African-American 
students, and too many poor African-American teachers of 
African-American students to come to such an illogical con- 
clusion. I do believe, however, that we should strive to make 
our teaching force diverse, for teachers who share the ethnic 
and cultural backgrounds of our increasingly diverse student 
bodies may serve, along with parents and other community 
members, to provide insights that might otherwise remain 
hidden. 

The third problem I believe we must overcome is the narrow 
and essentially Eurocentric curriculum we provide for our 
teachers. At the university level, teachers are not being edu- 
cated with the broad strokes necessary to prepare them prop- 
erly for the twenty-first century. We who are concerned about 
teachers and teaching must insist that our teachers become 
knowledgeable of the liberal arts, but we must also work lik? 
the dickens to change liberal arts courses so that they do not 
continue to reflect only, as feminist scholar Peggy Mcintosh 
says, "the public lives of white Western men. " These new 
courses must not only teach what white Westerners have to say 
about divcse cultures, they must also share what the writers 
and thinkers of diverse cultures have to say about themselves, 
their history, music, art, literature, politics, and so forth. 

If we know the intellectual legacies of our students, we will 
gain insight into how to teach them. Stephanie Terry, a lirst- 
grade teacher I have recently interviewed, breathes the her- 
itage of her "tudents into the curriculum. Stephanie teaches in 
an econoniitally strapped community in inner-city Balti- 
more, Maryland, in a school with a \oo percent Alrican- 
American enrollment. She begins each year with the study ot 
Africa, describing Africa's relationship to the United States, 
Its historv, resourtes, anil so forth. As her students learn eath 
new aspct t ol the regular city wule curriculum, Stephanie con- 
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nects this knowledge to aspects of their African ancestry: 
while covering a unit about libraries she tells them about the 
world's first libraries, which were established in Africa. A unit 
on health presents her with the opportunity to tell her stu- 
dents about the African doctors of antiquity who wrote the 
first texts on medicine. Stephanie does not replace the current 
curriculum; rather, she expands it. She also teaches about the 
contributions of Asian-Americans, Native Americans, and 
Latinos as she broadens her students' minds and spirits. All of 
Stephanie's students learn to read by the end of the school 
year. They also learn to love rhemseK'es, love their history, and 
love learning. 

Stephanie could not teach her children the pride of their 
ancestry and could not connect it to the material they learn 
today were it not for her extraordinarily broad knowledge of 
the liberal arts. However, she told me that she did not acquire 
this knowledge in her formal education, but worked, read, 
and studied on her o%vn to make such knowledge a part of her 
pedagogy. 

Teachers must not merely take courses that tell them how 
to treat their students as multicultural clients, in other words, 
those that tell them how to identity differences in interac- 
tional or communicative strategies and remediate appropri- 
ately. They must also learn about the brilliance the students 
bring with them "in their blood." Until they appreciate the 
wonders of the cultures represented before them - and rhey 
cannot do that without extensive study most appropriately 
begun in college-level courses - they cannot appreciate the 
potential of those who sic before them, nor tan they begin to 
link their students' histories and worlds to the subject matter 
they present in the classroom. 

If we are to successfully educate all of our children, we must 
work to remove the blinders built of stereotypes, monocul- 
tural instructional methodologies, ignorance, social distance, 
biasetl research, and racism. We must work to destroy those 
blimlers so that it is possible to really see. to really know the 
students we must teach. Yes, if we are to be successful at etlu- 
L atmg iliversr children, we must accomplish the f leri ule.ui 
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feiT ot developing this clear-sightedness, for in the words ot a 
wonderful Native Alaskan educator: "In order to teach you, I 
must know you." I pray for all of us the strength to reach our 
children what they must, learn, and the humility and wisdom 
to learn from them so that we might better teach. 
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